Spinning trouble may originate in the Opening Room 


——AND THE “TROUBLE STARTER’ MAY BE FAULTY PICKER APRONS 


Aprons perform a most important function in the operation of 
Picking Machinery. If they are of poor quality, or are improp- 


gg: erly constructed, they become weak links in your production 
chain, and expensive delays and imperfect yarn invariably 
follow. 
. Our Picker Aprons are made of the very highest grade materials 
and the assembling is performed by mechanics skilled in this 
' exacting work. That's why they have established an enviable 
reputation for performance and long life in leading mills from 
Virginia to Texas. 
OUR APRONS QUICK DELIVERY 
LAST LONGER AND FOR STANDARD PICKERS 
DO THE JOB BETTER FROM STOCK 
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| GIVES YOU THE BEST OF BOTH 


FIRST 


By over a decade of pioneering to bring the textile indus- 
try the BEST — FIRST — Denman and Terrell have 
proved that KNOW-WHY and KNOW-HOW must work 
together. 


It’s important, of course, that you can depend on 
DENMAN for the best in picker research. But it’s equally 
important that Terrell field engineers support the labora- 
tory’s efforts with actual field tests and first-hand infor- 
mation on operating results . . . information that enables 
Denman engineers to find practical solutions FIRST. 


From the Denman laboratory and Terrell field tests will 
come the even better pickers of the future .. . for it has 


is | been TEST not GUESS that has made Denman famous 
[PATENTS: throughout the industry for 


COST PER LOOM PER YEAR 


Exclusive Sales Representatives 


The TERRELL Inc. 


1200 N. CHURCH ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C., U. S. A. 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postffioce, Charlotte, N. C. 


, under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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" Recomriended for cotton and viscose-process rayon materials... 
for curtains, awnings, draperies, and upholstery fabrics, as well as 
dress goods and sportswear. 
In addition to excellent fastness to light, good fastness to wash- 
| ing, chlorine, and crocking, PONSOL Yellow 3R Paste has good level- 
| dyeing characteristics, a medium rate of exhaust, and can be applied 
. in all types of dyeing equipment. 
Our representatives will be glad to provide you with more infor- 
mation on this new product. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
a Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


~ 


REG.U.S. PAT.OFF. 


*REG, U.S. PAT. OFF BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF LARGE COTTON 

MILL EXPECTS 10% INCREASE IM 

WEAVE - ROOM EFFICIENCY FROM NEW 
HUMIDI FYING SYSTEM 


"We have just contracted for 4 
mmidifying system for the weave 
roan. This system will guarantee 
us a relative humidity of 60% with 
& 10% variation in temperature, 


"At present, we have nothing to 
make working conditions in this 
room more pleasant, and the heat 
is unbearable. We 
are certain that by installing 
this new humidifying system we 
may expect a better morale to 
result. From this better working 
condition we expect to get a 10% 
rise in efficiency. 


*We considered installing air 
conditioning in the weave roa 
instead of this hmumidifying system. 
But this air conditiming involved 
(1) too much money, (2) con- 
siderable duct work overhead, end 
(3) the problem of dust and lint 
getting into the 
screens, which would necessitate 
frequent cleanings. 


"Whereas with the humidifying 
system, we don't have any ducts. 
We are putting in lo ventilating 
fans; each one is aitomatically 
controlled. 


HUMIDIFYING EQUIPMENT PAYS FOR 
ITSELF MANY TIMES OVER IW THIS 
WORSTED MILL 


"We were not aware of short 
selling ourselves on top until we 
discovered by accident a couple 
of years ago that our combed 
wool was far under regulation of 


standard moisture content,* says 


the vice president. "Ours was 
running dry. We installed humidi- 
fying equipment, and now our 
average moisture content is 11%. 


This equipment has paid for itself 


many times." 


An Amco System 


the mark .. . cuts breakage of warp and filling 


imperfect goods. . 


USERS SAY 


Seam two clippings refer to the 


results of Amco Humidification 


Systems such as that shown below 
whereby a prominent worsted 
manufacturer reaped the benefits 
of Amco humidification in every 


major department of his mill! 
automatically holds humidity right on 


... reduces 


. keeps production at peak capacity. 


Self-cleaning Amco Atomizers deliver finely atomized 


spray without drip or feathering down — the self-cleaning 


feature in both air and water nozzles reduces mainte- 


nance to a minimum. 


Right now — find 


out how Amco can speed up produc- 


tion and cut costs. Let an Amco engineer survey your plant 


and submit recommendations for the exact system to meet 


the particular conditions and needs of your mill. 


EVERY 
Beck DEPARTMENT OF THIS WORSTED MILL IS BENEFITING FROM AMCO HUMIDIFIC ATION 


CARDING 


COMBING 


DRAWING 


SPINNING 


wae AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, Providence 1, R. I. © Atlanta © Boston ° Charlotte 
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stronger yarn, longer wear 


by the exclusive Arm- 
strong extrusion process, 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots have no 
seams, no structural weaknesses to 


cause premature breakdown. Each 


cot is uniform in density from in- 
side to outside, from end to end. 
As a result, each compresses even- 
ly, spins stronger yarn, lasts longer, 
helps reduce end breakage. 
Besides this superior seamless 
construction, Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots offer other important produc- 
tion advantages. Their high coeffi- 
cient of friction gives you uniform 
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CROSS SECTION DRAWING OF - 
ARMSTRONG'S EXTRUSION PROCESS 


REC] iON OF ae PRESSURE 
COMPRESSION APPLIED HERE 

CENTER ROD PRESSURE 
 RELEASED HERE 
OUTSIDE TUBE 
COT 


drafting with a minimum of slip- 
page. They draft out bulky rov- 
ings, reduce end breakage. They 
won’t eyebrow. They carry waste 
well back onto the clearer boards 
where it belongs. 

Since these cots are also extraor- 
dinarily resilient, they “come back” 
quickly after grooving by top roll 
laps or hard ends. And because 
they resist penetration by liquids, 
they are not affected by oils or 
dyes, won’t “sweat” in hot, humid 
weather. 

In addition, these long-lasting 


cots are low in first cost. And they 
can be rebuffed, made like new, 
three or four times. . . for a total 
of four to five full-length service 
lives. Cost of each rebuffing is as 
little as one-half cent per roll. 
Get all the facts on why more 
mills are using Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots than any other roll covering. 
Ask your Armstrong representa- 
tive, or write today for samples, 
prices, and complete information to 
Armstrong Cork Co., Tex- 
tile Products Dept., 8208 (ay 
Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. “& 
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Prepared Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


AVC EMPLOYEES TOLD OF THEIR PART IN 
PRODUCING BETTER RAYONS AT LOWER PRICES 


As an additional step in its constant 
program to produce better rayons at 
lower prices, American Viscose Cor- 
poration is now emphasizing to its 
employees. the ae of this 
program, 


Three channels are being used to put 
across this message, One is through news- 
paper advertisements in the seven plant 


RAYON...20 YEARS AGO 


This year, men-about- 
town are wearing—of all 
things—tunderwear in 
colored checks and 
polka dots! Retailers re- 
port such garments, in 
rayon muxtures, “the 


most attractive. mer- 
chandise handled.”’ 


Federal trade Com- 
mission’s right “‘t¢ 
protect the ronsum- 


ing public, in the 


any cases,” the U.S. 

Supreme Court has 

cheered those favor- 

ing the F.T.C.—en 

dorsed word “‘Ray- 


A British authority de- 
clares that the. use of 
rayon is expanding the 
textile industry without wv 
restricting other fibers. 
Both cotton and silk are 
benefiting in textile 
fields that rayon has 
helped open up. 


In upholding the 


“Phihppine Mahog- | 


towns in three states where AVC employs 
more than 20,000 men and women. These 
ads stress the theme: “Our Aim: Better 
Rayons at Lower Prices.” They bring out 
the fact that steady jobs at good pay are 
closely linked to achievement of this goal. 


A second channel for the program is a 
booklet, “What Happens to the Rayon 
We Make?” copies of which have been 
given to all employees. It details pictori- 


Typical advertisement of a series appearing-in news- 
papers in. AVC plant towns. Right, reproduction 
of booklet addressed to AVC employees. Both. are 
part of a program telling compan} employees how 
important it is to them, as well as to customers, to 
produce rayon of highest possible quality. 


ally and in type many of the important end 
products of rayon, ranging from stock- 
ings, slips, lingerie, all the way to play 
clothes for children and work clothes for 
men and women, 3 

Bulletin boards and displays are utilized 
in company plants as the third channel. 


BOOKLET ON HANDLING 
RAYON CAKES RECEIVES 
WIDESPREAD ACCEPTANCE 


Designed for the textile industry, a book- 
let entitled “The Handling of Rayon 
Cakes” prepared by the AVC Textile Re- 
search Department, has received highly 
favorable comments on all sides. Requests 
for copies may be addressed to American 
Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 1, N. Y. 


Box dyeing fabric in rope form at the cig’ iy 
Research Department at Marcus Hook, Pa. The 
department is equipped with commerci: i‘ size ma- 
chinery for practically every operation in the tex- 
tile industry. 


NEW GIRL SCOUT BLOUSE 
USES “CROWN” TESTED FABRIC 


A simple rayon sports blouse for senior 

Girl Scouts and Girl Scout Leaders now 

bears the CROWN Tested “Green Light” 

Tag vouchsafing its 
washability. This iden- 
tification, like the “Am- 
ber Light” for hand 
washablesand the “Red 
Light” for dry clean- 
able-only apparel, is 
awarded only to fab- 


ricscontaining CROWN 
rayon after they have 4 
passed the CROWN “a 
‘Tests for serviceability. q 
] PRODUCT RESEARCH } 
Helps you get theright yarnorfiber, | af 
FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 
Helps you design new fabrics. " 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


“CROWN” TESTED By 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America's largest producer of rayon . 
Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y-.; ¥ 
Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Providence, R. Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.: Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.: Parkersburg, W. Va.: Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
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Full Efficiency of 
Draper High Speed Looms 


Ils Possible Only 
- The Best of Loomfixing 
Adequate Lubrication 
High Grade Yarns 
| The Best of Modern Slashing 
Proper Humidity and Temperature Control 
No one man can be an Expert in all these lines. You need 
- organized and intimate supervision of each one. 
{ Are You Getting It? 
High Speed Looms have changed requirements in many particulars. 
Things once of little importance have become 
Matters of First Importance. 
; This is the First of a Series of Ads in which we will try to tell you 
some things Mills should do on High Speed Looms to 
F Insure the Best in Quantity 
and Quality of Product 
First in a Series 
| Of What Well-Managed Mills 
Are Doing to Get the Best DRAPER CORPORATION 
Results in Weaving 
HOPEDALE, MASSACHUSETTS 
v. 
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In curing resin treated fab- 
rics, there is no room for 
guesswork. That's why each 
ment is engineered to meet the 


for high successful curing is only accom- 

| §=6plished by subjecting the cloth to 

Sumer =the correct high temperature for the 

«proper amount of time, it is impos- 

my =6sible to place too much emphasis on 
my selection of equipment. 


7 Absolutely uniform temperature is re- 
quired throughout the entire machine for 
- proper curing. Not only that, but proper 


It must be such that not only is the tem- 
” perature uniformly maintained, but must 
4 * provide for a proper relative exhaust of air 
& from within the curing chamber. 


> 


All factors affecting temperatures, humidity 


f 


| circulation must be carefully controlled. 
the time that goods are in the curer is another 
| factor which must be controlled to the split 
if curing is to be properly accomplished. 
designed for moderate ee €=s«éDuring the past several months we have done 


considerable work in the designing and building 
of specialized machinery for use in curing resin 
treated fabrics. If you have a curing problem, 
write to us about it today. Our research men will 
consider your problem and then recommend a piece 
of equipment that will be engineered to your needs 
in every detail. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 


PA. 
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ene especially a individual curing problem. Since 


¥ circulation of heated air is a vital factor. 


™ ro YOUR NEEDS 
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production requirements. 
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The Dayton Reversible Drop Box Picker is an excellent 

2 age example of what we call a “tailored” product—tailored to do 

' a job, to save you money and to up your production. As you 
know, a reversible drop box picker has three functions to 

it perform. By the very nature of those three functions, the 

three parts required to perform them should have different 
physical properties. Those three physical properties have been 

incorporated into the Dayton Drop Box Picker. For details 
read the captions, right. : 

ae Dayton Pickers, like all Dayton textile products, outlast 

» Bs and outperform because we know how to build into rubber 


products the precise properties dictated by the nature of the work 
baie to be done. 


: If you are not already ‘using Dayton Pickers a trial order 
| will convince you. Write for prices and complete information. 
a THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dayton 1, Ohio « Waynesville, N. C. 
Main Sales Office: Woodside Building, Greenville, S$. C. 


SYNTHETIC 


FAMOUS 


DAYCO RUBBER 
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: a Around the spindle hole of Dayton's Reversible 
Drop Box Picker is a hard composition bear- 
ing surface. It won't wear egg-shaped. No lubrica- 
tion required. 


Where the picker stick contacts this picker 
the proper amount of cushion has been built in 
to take the impact. Less wear here. 


A still softer composition is used at the shuttle 
contact. This eliminates shuttle point loosening, 


helps assure a perfect throw throughout the life of 
the picker. 


PRODUCTS 


SINCE 1934 


9 


ce 
PERFORMA 
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WISCASSETT MILLS COMPANY, 
Albemarle, N. C., is recognized 
as a producer of quality yarns— 
through unexcelled production 
methods that obtain superiority 
even with the high standards that 
exist today in the textile field. 


Wiscassett Spinning Room 


Electrostatic Air Cleaner 
with Bahnson Humiduct 


ture control with electrostatic air cleaning. 

The Bahnson Humiduct is a unit system 
of air conditioning for humidifying, cooling, 
heating, ventilating, filtering and dehumid- 
ifying in any desired combination. 


To meet the rigid 
specifications required for the efficient pro- 
duction of highest quality yarns Bahnson 
has engineered this ‘Humiduct’’ System to 
combine accurate humidity and tempera- 


TR CONDITIONING ENGINEERS 


THE BAHNSON CO WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


93 Worth St.. New York City 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. }. 
W. J. Westaway Co.. Ltd.. Hamilton. Ontario 


886 Drewry St.. Atlanta. Ga 553 S Figueroa St., Los Angeles. Cal. 


A-3 Virginian Apts., Greenville, S.C 
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ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET _ NEW YORK 6 N.Y. 
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PARAMUL** 115 Water Repellent, born of wartime needs, is a 
Cyanamid textile finish that imparts water repellency and stain 


resistance to fabrics for outer wear and equipment purposes. 


of a fabric with minute wax particles and 


_ aluminum salts, without any stiffening effects. It may be used with 


highly satisfactory results on cotton, rayon, linen and wool fabrics. 


PARAMUL 115 is a fluid emulsion that re- 


“mains stable over a wide range of temperatures from freezing to 


tropical conditions. And it is safely stored without breaking down 
over long periods of time. 


PARAMUL 115 is odorless and harmless 


- to skin or fabrics. Try PARAMUL 115 today and find out how it can 


help you cash in on the highly profitable market for water repellent 
fabrics, The services of our technical staff and research laboratories 
are at your disposal in using this product to achieve the best results 
in imparting water repellency and stain resistance to your fabrics. 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
| (.4 Unit of American Cyanamid Company) : 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 320, W. Y. 


Penetrants * Softeners + Finishes Sizing Compounds DECERESOL* OT Wetting Agents 
PARAMUL** 115 Water Repellent, and other Specialties and Heavy Chemicals. 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. **Trade-mark 
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today's answer to better water repellent and stain resistant fabrics 
yS afi p 3 
PARAMUL 115 IMPREGNATES THE FIBRES | | 
BECAUSE OF ITS FINE PARTICLE SIZE~— 
EASILY AND ECONOMICALLY APPLIED— efnici 
well 
Coln 
are 
war] 
ment 
shov 
AUT 
Among Cyanamid Products for the Textile Industry Are... : 
3 TEX 


BARBER-COLMAN 


AUTOMATIC 
SPOOLER 


EVERY FOLLOWING STEP IN CLOTH PRODUCTION 


NY mill man who wants to do 

something about improving 

efficiency of operations and quality of his product will be 
well advised to investigate the advantages of Barber- 
Colman Automatic Spoolers. These machines not only 
are a better means for winding yarn from bobbins onto 
warper cheeses, but they also produce substantial improve- 
ments in following operations. Experience in many mills 


shows that Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers deliver a 


THIS MACHINE 


better package to the warper, and this results in better 
beams to the slashers, better loom beams to the weave 
shed, and better cloth to the finishers. Efficiency is im- 
proved because there are less warper stops, more econom- 
ical slashing, fewer loom stops, and less seconds. The 
machine gives very little trouble, requires few service calls, 
and delivers a uniform package steadily with a minimum 
of down time. Ask your Barber-Colman Representative 


for complete information. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROcK FO 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 
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“EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND EXPORT DIVISIONS 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U. S. A. 
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MACHINE 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS | ae 
William A. Sipprell, Jr., Chairman | Frederick J. deLorme a 
Louis C. Edgar, Jr. | Walter H. Greenwood 
Elmer J. McVey Melville F. Weston 

OFFICERS 
William A. Sipprell, Jr. . Frederick J. deLorme = 

| Chairman of the Board Secretary-Treasurer a 
Louis C. Edgar, Jr. Walter H. Greenwood 

President Assistant Secretary 

Elmer J. McVey Alden B. Ackerman Ft 

Exec. V.P. and Gen. Mgr. Assistant Treasurer 

BRANCH SALES EXECUTIVES 
iz 
ATLANTA, GA.—J. Carlile Martin, Mgr.; Herman J. Jones, Asst. Mgr. a 

| 7 CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Fritz Zweifel, Mgr.; Fred Dickinson, Asst. Mgr.; = 
J. T. Miller, Southern Service Mgr. . 
THE H & B LINE—for COTTON AND SYNTHETIC FIBRES 

' BLENDING FEEDERS * OPENING EQUIPMENT * ONE-PROCESS PICKERS * REVOLVING FLAT 4 
| CARDS * DRAWING FRAMES * ROVING FRAMES HIGH-DRAFT.ROVING SYSTEMS 
SPINNING FRAMES HIGH-DRAFT SPINNING SYSTEMS — CASABLANCAS AND 4-ROLL 
TWISTERS * RUBBER COVERING MACHINERY ‘i 

5 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


ATLANTA, GA.—815 Citizens & Southern Nationa! Bank Building * CHARLOTTE, N. ©.—1201-1203 Johnston Bvilding 
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AEROTEX' SOFTENER H imparts unparalleled 
softness of hand and suppleness of drape to wool, 
cotton and rayon textiles. Because of these quali- 
ties, fabrics treated with AEROTEX SOFTENER H 
are already enjoying a new and greater customer 


- satisfaction the country over. 


For example, Cohama Bamboo, “the fabric 
of tomorrow”... here today—is silky to the 
hand... light in texture...and has appealing 
softness because it has been treated with 
AEROTEX SOFTENER H. No wonder then, 
that men choose it unhesitatingly for their 
personal wardrobes. 

As a durable, synthetic type softener, AEROTEX 
SOFTENER H fills a long felt need in the textile 


Fabrics treated with aerotex softener 


industry. It combines readily with most of the 
synthetic resins, and does not discolor white 
goods nor interfere with crease-resistant prop- 
erties. AEROTEX SOFTENER H also serves as an 
excellent wetting agent. 

Especially desirable for apparel fabrics requir- 
ing maximum softness. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
TEXTILE RESIN DEPARTMENT | 


BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 
New York « Boston « Philadelphia «+ Providence + Charlotte « Chicago 
LANASET™ Resin SHEERSET? Resin 
AMEROTEX(t Softener H LACET*t Resin 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.  +tTrade-mark of American Cyanamid Company 
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“Chiseli 
iseling 


*® Just a shade too dark slows 
down your workers. os 


RDERLINE 


Your 


*® Just right means faster, 
better work. 


Lower Production Costs 
With Wheeler Skilled Lighting! 


You may not realize you're being “chiseled”. Lighting that’s just a shade 
too dim may be hard to spot at a glance. But... 

Borderline Vision in many a plant cuts into profits because of little, indi- 
vidual production slow-downs. A careful worker may take a second look . 

a careless one may make a mistake that means rejects. Little slow-downs 
that add up to an expensive lag in production because light is not just right. 

Since 1881 Wheeler engineers have specialized in eliminating these light- 
ing handicaps. Wheeler Reflectors are engineered to control light —to put 
light to work where it’s needed — on the job. Their special, high reflection 
factor gets maximum illumination from standard lamps. And their rugged, 
porcelain-enamel coated construction means long service and minimum 
maintenance, 

Learn why better work and reduced costs are almost automatic when you 
install Wheeler Skilled Lighting. Write today for full details on Wheeler 
incandescent and fluorescent lighting fixtures. Wheeler Reflector Co.. 
275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Representatives in New York and 
principal cities. 

Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical W holesalers 


luhecler 


SKIELEO: LIGHTING 


MADE BY SPECIALISTS 
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All-Steel Open-End Fluorescent Unit 
Available for two or three 40-watt. or two 


100-watt lamps. Broad wiring channel 
with accessible, enclosed ballast. Mounts 
from chain or conduit, individually or in 
continuous runs, 


RLM Solid Neck Incandescent Reflector 


Maximum lighting effici- 
ency for either indoor or 
outdoor use. Expertly 
designed, ruggedly 
built. 
1500 watts. 


75 to 


IN LIGHTING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1881 
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YOU HAVE 
ALL THE 
CONTINUOUS 
BLEACHING? 


Do you know the savings. possible with a Butterworth 
Continuous Bleaching Range—savings in equipment, floor 
space, steam, chemicals and labor? 


4 TONS! |4 TONS 4 TONS 


\ 


4 TONS ||4TONS|| 4 TONS| | 4 TONS 


NINE 4-TON KIERS TWO 3,000-Lb. “J’-BOXES 


EQUIPMENT: In kier bleaching, it takes nine 4-ton kiers to achieve a daily production of 


36 tons of 5.0 yard goods. In a Butterworth Continuous Bleaching Range, two “J”-boxes 
will do the same work. 
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3,000 Sq. Ft. 1,350 Sq. Ft. 
FLOOR SPACE: A Butterworth Continuous Bleaching Range requiring 1,350 square feet of 
floor space does the work of nine 4-ton kiers requiring 3,000 square feet of floor space — 
a 55 per cent saving. 


288,000 Lbs. 70,560 Lbs. 
STEAM: To bleach 1,000 pounds of cloth ‘n kiers requires 4,000 lbs. of steam. To bleach 
1,000 Ibs. of cloth in a Butterwcrth Continuo s ‘ leaching Range requires only 980 lbs. of steam. 


UP TO 40% LESS 
CHEMICALS AND LABOR: Savings up to 40 per cent in the cost of chemicals and labor are 
achieved in Butterworth Continuous Bleaching Ranges. In kier boiling, if the bleach is not 
satisfactory there is a time loss of 18 to 24 hours. In continuous bleaching, there are inspec- 
tion windows in the “J”’-boxes to permit cecing at any stage and each yard of goods is 


bleached in approximately two hours. 


Butterworth equipment for Ceaatnii Bleaching Ranges includes “J”-Boxes, Washers, “ 
Caustic and Peroxide Saturators, and Heater Tubes. The new and improved “]”-Boxes are 
made of heavy gauge stainless steel which gives added strength . . . prevents retarding ; 
formerly caused by bulging and buckling. The latest type horizontal 6-roll washer is equal 
to about four conventional boxes, and uses air pressure for greater control of the rolls. 3 
The economies afforded by Butterworth Continuous Bleaching Ranges (either DuPont or } 


Becco Process) are the result of 126 years experience in the Wet End of Textile Finishing. 
These savings and this experience can be yours. Write us today. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, R. I. . 1211 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N.C. . W. J. 
Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. . ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia., Chacabuco 443-49, Buenos Aires . BOLIVIA: Schneiter & 
Cia., Ltda., La Paz . BRAZIL: Oscar Bandler, Caixa Postal 3193, Sao Paulo . CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., Casilla 2864, 
Santiago . COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & Co., Apartado 139, Medellin . ECUADOR: Richard O. Custer, S. A.. Quito. 
MEXICO: I. Slobotzky, Avenida Uruguay 55, Mexico, D. F. « PERU: Custer & Thommen, Casilla 733, Lima . URUGUAY: 
Storer & Cia., Ltda., Calle Paysandu 1022, Montevideo . VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co., Apartado Postal 1291, Caracas. 
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See our Catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 


THIS IS NO. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NYLON SIZING 
AND CONING 


Mill experience has brought out the de- 
sirability of several changes in the pro- 
cedure of handling nylon in preparation 
for pineapple coning: 

It has been found that steaming after 
sizing has a tendency to soften the size 
and cause the coils of yarn to stick to- 
gether. For this reason, most throwing 
mills have discontinued steaming after 
sizing and’ have instead increased the 
period of steaming after twisting and be- 
fore sizing from 11% to 2'4 hours. Some 
mills report steaming as long as 3 hours. 

The lagging time in the sizing area has 
also been changed. Instead of periods of 
12 to 24 hours previously recommended, 
lagging from 16 to 20 hours now seems to 
be the general practice, with temperature 
in the sizing room at 84° and the relative 
humidity at 50°). 

In the coning area, also, more lagging 
time may be required, for faults in wind- 
ing have been traced to a too short lag- 
ging period. For an 8-ounce package, 12 
to 16 hours are allowed for lagging, in- 
stead of limiting the period to 12 hours. 
Temperature is maintained at 76° and 
humidity at 70%. 

In the earlier installations of the No. 50 
Coning Machine for pineapple coning of 
nylon, the use of a 5-ounce Differential 
Pressure Weight was recommended. It is 
now considered that more satisfactory re- 
sults are obtained by using 10-ounce and 
5-ounce Weights together, making a total 
of 15 ounces and providing a pressure of 
30-35 ounces at the start of winding. 


CONTROLLING TENSION ON 
THE ROTO-CONER? 


While the tension weights govern the 
amount of applied tension on the yarn, it 
is the behavior of the discs that governs 
the evenness of the tension. And the con- 
trol exerted by the discs is provided pri- 
marily by the lower disc, for if the lower 
disc is in control; the upper disc has to be 
in control. 


23.6.1 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE Boston 


PHILADELPHIA 


58 OF A SERIES ON 


THE MOST FROM WIND 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


Both discs should be free to turn con- 
stantly, so that wear on the discs will be 
evenly distributed and there will be no 
chance for lint to collect between the 
discs causing the upper disc to lift, with 
resultant loss of tension. 


However, in most cases, it is not de- 
sirable to have the discs spin too rapidly, 


because in the event an end breaks, the 


yarn is inclined to tangle between the 
discs. Even while running, the yarn might 
be thrown out from between the discs. 
(Occasionally it is necessary to have both 
discs turn rapidly in order to throw out 
trash and lint, as when winding yarn con- 
taining a large number of seeds, or when 
cones of coarse yarn are used as a supply 
and there is not the benefit of frequent 
bobbin changes to permit cleaning the 
discs. In general, however, the lower disc 
should turn slowly.) 


The cast-iron Tension Bracket on ihe 
Roto-Coner* has several means of con- 
trolling the lower disc. The Tension Disc 
Collar (44-475-2) is used when winding a 
very fine yarn. Placed under the lower 
disc with the flat side of the disc up, it 
will help the disc to turn even when ten- 
sion is at a minimum. Placing the disc 
cupped side up reduces the tendency to 
turn, and without the Collar the freedom 
of movement is even further reduced. It 
is not necessary to use the Collar when 
winding coarse yarns with a large amount 
of applied tension. 


Control of turning may also be ob- 
tained by setting the Guide Plate 
(44-109) more to the right for: faster turn-. 
ing, or to the left for slower turning. 
(This part is 44-109-2 on Paraffin and 
Double Disc Tension Assemblies.) 


No. 44 Tension Bracket with lower disc cut away to show Tension.Disc Collar. 


UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. July 1946 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


LOS ANGELES MONTREAL and HAMILTON 
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MARQUETTE FEATURES 


@ precision rower Bear- 


ING of extra capacity 
carries the radial load 
smoothly and with a min- 
imum of power consump- 
tion. 


AAXIMUM 
FFICTENCY 


In sc “ of mills throughout the country, 


Marq e roller bearing spindles have won 


acclai™ 


1 for smooth trouble-free operation. 


Ang q no wonder, for they are precision built 
FULL FLOATING FOOTSTEP oe 
BEARING supports all of 
the weight and acts as a 


maximum efficiency, economy and long 


vibration dampener; an 


a life. With Marquette roller bearing spindles 


unbalanced load can gen- | ; 

erally center or adjust you can get better yarn, increased production, 

itself. This bearing is hard- : 

ened and ground and has ay Savings in power consumption, reduced 

a lapped seat. 
hes maintenance costs and other advantages. 


re 


METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO a 
Wlanufaclunera off: HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINOSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL O1L PUMPS 
AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
Southern Representative: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S.C. 
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Extra Cleaning at No Additional Operating Cost 
» 4 « « an advantage which no mill can overlook today 


Buyers of yarns and fabrics are becoming more and more critical of imperfections 
such as neps, peppery leaf and broken seed fragments in their goods. 


One of the well-known mills in the “quality class” has recently completed a series 
_of tests on the Saco-Lowell Continuous Stripper and Waste Control Screen which 
have been in operation in their mill for the past year. They found that in addition 
to the extra cleaning effected by this equipment the return on their investment in 
one year was approximately 86%. r 
A survey of your plant might show | 
how the Continuous Stripper and | 
Waste Control Screen could also | 
be of definite advantage to your 
mill. 


investment in the CONtINUOUS Stripper returned in one 


BEFORE 

OQ . installing 

22222 2222 new screen 
ss 3 A 


+ 
. - 
. 


BEFORE 
installing 
new screen 


AFTER 
installing 
new screen 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 
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: BSENTEEISM in war plants may indicate ex- 
a cessive worker fatigue, boredom, or poor 
morale. 


Industrial music has materially reduced absen- 
teeism in a number of industries. 


4 Nervous tension of workers is relieved, and 

_- - worker spirits boosted by the use of selected 

sf music at fatigue periods occurring during each 
shift. Many users report that greater safety con- 
sciousness is an additional benefit of music. 


Results of research to date prove that: 


(1) Productive efficiency of piece workers is 
increased. 2 

(2) Quality of work is improved; rejects 
lessened. 

(3) Dispensary visits are decreased. | 

(4) Morale is better; workers like music. 

(5) Absenteeism is reduced materially. 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORPORATION 


a © 1201 West Morehead St., Charlotte, North Car. 
¥ 6 distributor for North and South Carolina 


than those listed should be 


RCA INDUSTRIAL MUSIC SERVIC 


2 


“tad 
Ss. 
a 


‘ 


These results, actually proved by scientific re- 
search, can be reproduced in other plants. Why 
not yours? An RCA sound system suitable for 
industrial music also provides paging facilities 
for locating key personnel quickly, for point-to- 
point communication, and for emergency main- 
tenance work; it is also an excellent medium for . Y 
reaching all employees instantly. . 


RCA Industrial Music Service | = 


Besides supplying complete sound systems, 
RCA Industrial Music Service provides selected 
recordings from the great library of RCA Victor 
and Bluebird music. 


Subscribers to this service also receive the 
benefits of RCA psychological research in indus- 
trial music, and the help of RCA specialists in 
planning effective programs. 


FREE BOOKLET 


The story of industrial music and what it can do for 
you is told in the new booklet, “Manpower, Music, 
and Morale,’’ sent without obliga- 
tion, on request, to your RCA dis- 
tributor, whose address appears 
below. Inquiries from states other 


directed to: Department 68-1, 
Radio Corporation of America, 
530 Citizens & Southern Bank 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


THE YANCEY COMPANY, INC. 
340 W. Peachtree Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. a 
distributor for Georgia, Alabama, & Tennessee 


x 
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SPRAY RATING 100 


. 
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P icgtaty prepared fabrics, treated according to direc- 
tions, will have. a spray rating of 100 when you use 


REPEL-O-TEX 
D3 and D4" 


These two compounds are used in varying g 
combinations, depending onthe fibre and fab- 
ric to be treated. A full dip with good im- a 
pregnation, as from a deep box, will give 
excellent results in jig, pad or quetsch. Ft 

*Registered U. S. Patent Office 2 


| 
| 
Durable For Cotton, Rayon and Other Fabrics 


Repel-O-Tex-treated fabrics have durable water re- Repel-O-Tex D3 and D4 can be used for durable and 
pellency. After three washings (at 100°F.) with 0.1% effective water repellency on cotton, viscose, acetate 
soap and 0.05% soda ash, or three dry cleanings (U.S. —_ and all other textiles. Completely dependable results 
Army Specifications), the spray rating will stillbe 70 — will be consistently obtained when the fabric is prop- 


or better, erly prepared before treatment and the specific use- 
formulae for these compounds are carefully followed. 
Finished fabrics require no baking or after treatments * * . 

subsequent to jigging, padding or quetsching in 

Repel-O-Tex. They are dried and handled in the Investigate this superior water repellent. 
normal manner, 3 It’s stain and perspiration resistant, too! 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


CHICAGO «+ PROVIDENCE + CHARLOTTE + ATLANTA 
in Conado: ONYX Oll & CHEMICAL CO., LTD. — MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE. 
For Export; ONYX INTERNATIONAL, JERSEY CITY 2. N. J, 


CHEMICALS FOR DYEING AND FINISHING 
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When “work” runs bad—when production is cut because of “‘pick-outs” 
and the percent of ‘“‘seconds” is on the increase, look behind the looms. 


Lack of air for ‘“‘blow-down” between beam doffs and during “scheduled mee 
cleaning” periods because of air compressor or vacuum pump failure visit 
often lowers quality and production. bho 
Keep air compressors and pumps in top operating condition by opm 
making sure lubrication is correct. Use Sinclair RUBILENE OIL for air and 
compressors and vacuum pumps. 
A long history of satisfactory performance lies behind the use of we 
RUBILENE O1t for the lubrication of textile mill auxiliary equipment. of p 
Its fine qualities make it first choice for this important job of lubricating : al 
heavy-duty air compressors and vacuum pumps. Let us advise you on | 2 
the correct grades of RUBILENE for your specific installations. sia 
Wart 
to d 
Com 
tein, 
resu 
dyec 
tem) 
FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 650 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
TEX 
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Valuable Information on 


STABLISHMENT of the Office of Technical Services, 


Department of Commerce. Indications are that O. T. S. 
activity will be of considerable help to the textile industry. 
The new office consolidates the work of the Office of the 
Publication . Board, Technical Industrial Intelligence 
Branch, National Inventors Council, and Production Re- 
search and Development Division. According to Mr. 
Green, who has served as executive secretary of the publi- 
cation board and chief engineer of the National Inventors 
Council, the office will continue the work of the consoli- 
dated units and launch a new program of technical aid to 
business and industry. The 1946-47 appropriation, just ap- 
proved by Congress, includes increased administrative 
funds for the new office, as well as $1,500,000 for research 
and development. 


O. T. S. will consist of four major units: the invention 
and engineering division, the industrial research and de- 
velopment division, the library and reports division, and 
the technical industrial intelligence division. The last- 
named is responsible for investigation of German industry 
and the collection of German scientific and technical in- 
formation, 


A 1,050-page report, prepared by the synthetic fibers team 
of the Technical Industrial. Intelligence Committee which 
visited Germany last fall, has been released by the Office of 
Technical Services and published by the Textile Research 
Institute. This first official report on synthetic fiber devel- 
opments in Germany contains information of broad interest 
and reference value for the organic chemist and student as 
well as the manufacturer. The chemical composition and the 
manufacture of synthetic films and coatings are described in 
detail. Photographs-of machinery, sketches and drawings 
of plant layouts, new testing devices and photomicrographs 
of animalized fibers are included. A supplement containing 
illustrative charts accompanies the report. 

Another O. T. S. Report, No. 7912, reveals that German 
textile researchers claim that viscose rayon fibers become 
warmer and more wear-resistant and have the same reaction 
to dyes as wool when fish protein is added to the cellulose 
compound. Viscose fibers made with 25 per cent fish pro- 
_ tein, the report added, will take a crimp, like wool, which 
results in a warmer fabric. Further, the fiber can also be 
dyed with wool dyes, according to the investigators. At- 
tempts to make a 100 per cent fish protein fiber were found 
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headed by John C. Green, has been announced by the 


Industry 


to be impractical because the resulting fiber lackéd tensile 
strength. 

O. T. S. Report No. 7903 states that beechwood pulp ts 
the source of 90 per cent of Germany's rayon production, a 
pulp preferred because of its low methanol-benzene extract. 
According to O. T. S. Report No. 8007, cellulose ethers 
were used successfully as soap substitutes in Germany during 
the war to save edible fats. The source was a pulp made 
from beech and sometimes pine. Details of manufacturing 
methods are given. 

The only sources of cellulose other than wood or cotton 
successfully utilized in rayon production by the Germans 
and Italians during the war were straw and a reed grown in 
northern Italy, according to O. T. S. Report No. 7755. The 
pulping process for these two materials, as well as attempts 
to find other cellulose sources, are described. A cellulose 
ether developed by the Germans for use as a washing agent 
by the textile industry is reported in No. 14527. The 
ether, known as Tylose HBR, was claimed to prevent col- 
loidal dirt from resettling on fabric after it had been re- 
moved by soaps. Use of the ether, it is claimed further, 
permitted a 50 per cent reduction in soap usage. 

Plastic heddles, used in the loom harness at a German 
rayon weaving plant during the war, proved to be a satis- 
factory substitute for the conventional steel heddles, accord- 
ing to No. 8271. A loom attachment was reported to 
increase pickage ten to 12 per cent above normal. At an- 
other plant, investigators found an entirely new method of 
preparing cupramonium rayon yarn for weaving, according 
to No. 8268. A report on the hollow spindle developed 
by another plant to produce crepe yarns by the double twist 
principle is carried in No, 8270. An automatic stop motion 
for individual bobbins on the yarn twisting frame is de- 
scribed in No. 8267. 

Adaption of Italian methods for producing hemp might 
enable the American industry to expand and salvage the 
large investments put into it during the war, it is reported 
in No, 17555. The report describes the Italian hemp in- 
dustry, which is said to have produced better quality hemp 
than that of any other country. No. 17554 describes the 
preparation of hemp fibers in Germany. Secret recipes of 
German methods of dyeing cotton and rayon with indan- 
threne dyes, as well as other data on indanthrene dyes, are 
reported in No. 19933. 

An American developed apparatus for testing the effect 
of wind on the thermal insulation of textiles is described in 
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another report, No. 8246. The apparatus consists of an 
electrically heated copper cylinder, sealed at the ends with 
felt and suspended vertically from a wind tunnel. A thermo- 
couple circuit for measuring the temperature of the copper 
sutface is soldered to the copper. Another thermocouple, 
for measuring the temperature of the air stream, is attached 


_ laterally to the cylinder. The fabrics to be tested were | 


wrapped around the cylinder and exposed to air speeds as 
high as 1,350 feet per minute (151/ miles per hour). The 
difference between the temperature of the copper surface 
and that of the air was measured by means of the thermo- 
couples, and the heat loss by means of a watt-hour meter. 
On the basis of these values, it was possible to calculate the 
loss of thermal insulation resulting from the action of the 
wind. 

A highly sensitive heat regulator has been designed and 
built by U. S. Army technicians for experiments upon the 
thermal insulation of textiles and clothing, according to 


another report, No. 8253. The thermistor electronic ther- | 


mo-regulator, as it was finally developed, combines features 
not available in any other single type of known heat regula- 
tor. The surface of the thermal transmission apparatus 1s 
maintained within temperature limits of plus or minus 0.1° 
F. The regulator utilizes a temperature sensitive element that 
is small in size and easily attachable to a metallic surface. It 
is readily adjustable to any desired temperature within the 
physiological range of human skin temperatures, from 30 
to 140° F., and is insensitive to mechanical vibration. Read- 
ily available radio-type components are used to construct it. 


German dyers and textile finishers in many cases ignored 
even simple control measures, although their methods in- 
volved complicated techniques and ingenious mechanical 
devices, according to C. Norris Rabold, investigator for the 
Joint Intelligence Objectives Agency, in his 173-page report 
on dyeing and finishing methods in Germany, No. 16680. 
Except on some drying machines, the investigator noted no 


temperature regulators or thermometers in the plants he’ 


visited. In one plant doing exacting work, the investigator 
asked how bleaching temperature was controlled. The reply 
was that the bleacher could tell by putting his hand into the 
bath. In general, according to Mr. Rabold, German dyeing 
and finishing plants are poorly laid out by American stand- 
ards. Germany machinery is heavier than American equip- 
ment and requires more power to operate; also, the Germans 
use two to three times as much labor to tend machinery as is 
customary in the United States. 

A method for pulping beechwood with waste nitric acid, 
yielding an average of 36 per cent dry pulp from dry good, 
has been used for about 12 years in the Agfa film plant of 
the I. G. Farbenindustrie, near Leipzig, according to a 
report, No. 18906. The pulp was used for manufacture of 


cuprammonium rayon, staple fiber, and cellulose acetate. 
The process involved cooking the wood chips in a digester 
with dilute nitric acid. The nitric acid used was waste acid 
from dyestuffs manufacture. Cooking was followed by a 
néutralization treatment with soda lye. The pulp was then 
removed from the digester for chlorination refining with 
strong soda lye, and bleaching. After passing the last filter, 
most of the pulp was brought to a 50 per cent concentration 
by a high-pressure press and cut up into flocks. The German 
inventor stated that the alpha cellulose content of the pulp 
after chlorination was 88-89 per cent, but this was not borne 
out by the samples examined by the investigator. Some 
members of the plant did not share the inventor's enthusi- 
asm for the nitric acid method. Cost of the pulp was esti- 
mated roughly at from $225 to $240 a ton. 


German manufacture of paper tubes and cones ‘for the 
textile industry will be investigated by two technical experts 
and their findings made public through O. T. S. The inves- 
tigation is being directed by T. I. 1. D. textiles unit. The 
inquiry will be concerned largely with uncovering the man- 
ufacturing methods which permitted the German industry in 
some respects to operate at lower costs than the American 


| industry. 


German rayon producers have adopted numerous new 
shredding and mixing devices to aid in rapid preparation of 
viscose, according to a British Intelligence Objectives Sub- 
Committee report now on sale by the Office of Technical 
Services. The 342-page report contains the results of an 
investigation of 20 principal synthetic fiber plants, trade 
schools, and makers of rayon machinery in the British, 


_ French and U. S. occupation zones. 


One of the new shredding devices, consisting of two 
parts, is an adaptation of two standard pieces of German 
agricultural equipment, one used for cutting chaff and the 
other for grinding corn. The adapted device, used for shred. 
ding cellulose in rayon staple fiber plants during the war, | 
delivers crumbs requiring only a brief final grinding. Both | 
parts of the shredder are mounted on a trolley platform ° 
which runs on rails alongside the machines to which the | 
crumbs are delivered for final grinding. In one plant, 
crumbs were delivered from the chaff cutting machine to a | 
drum and scroll type shredder. The shredder was said by 
the Germans to deliver ten kilograms of finished crumbs per 
minute. The Neidig viscose disintegrator, in general use in 
Germany, was claimed to speed up viscose dissolving time. 
On entering the machine, the mixture is forced between 
alternate stationary and moving slotted disks. The finished 
viscose is released through side outlets. 

By the end of the war, German rayon staple plants were 
commonly producing 15,000 deniers per spinning position 
with a filament denier of 1.5. Higher outputs are contem- 
plated. One plant could produce 80 tons of staple a day 
with only five combination machines. The operations and 
machinery of this plant, Rheinische Zellwolle, are described 
in some detail in a report. The report presents a technical 
study of equipment and processes used at each plant covered | 
and includes 109 sketches of machinery and plant layout, 
and 29 larger diagrams. This report (P. B.-20093; photo- 
stat, $23; microfilm, $3.50) supplements. Continuous and 
Staple, Fiber Plants of Germany, prepared by the Combined 
Intelligence Objectives Sub-Committee and released pre 
viously by O. T. S. (P.B.-377; multilith, $2; 224 pages, 
illustrated). A later report by Leroy H. Smith and other 
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TAKE ADVANTAGE 


of a 


| 
WORLD- 
STAFF 
ps. 
of 
f 
‘ Men, most of whom have been 
' brought up in Textile Mills with a 
finishing course in our Plant, and 
. thereby acquainted with all phases 
of 
is 
j. Fabrics and the Proper Loom Har- 
% ness Equipment for their econom- 
h ical weaving. 
m Their advice is free—their knowl- 
3 edge extensive—their help inval- 
uable. 
e Great changes are taking place in 
Re yarns, fabrics, machines and loom 
in harness equipment and accesso- 
e. ries. 
€ It costs no more to be posted “‘up 


to the minute.”’ 


A 
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Consult with our Local Field Engineer 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 
621 E. McBEE AVE., GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro,N.C. e Providence,R.!. Montreal, Can, 
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members of an American investigating team, entitled, Syn- 
thetic Fiber Development in Germany, is now available 
from the Textile Research Institute, New York City, at $10. 
It is available also from O. T. S. as P.B.-2416 —" 
$10.50; 1,032 pages). 


An unusual arrangement of pads and jigs for viscose 
rayon dyeing, continuous dyeing by the newly developed 
vat acid process, and other German methods of finishing 
rayon fabrics are described in a 60-page report now on sale 
by O. T. 8. The report was prepared by Glenn D. Jackson, 
Jr., consultant in: the Office of the Quartermaster General, 


United States Army. 


In several German plants visited by Mr. Jackson, jigs 


.were arranged in line with pads, developing boxes, finishing 


mangles and other equipment, to permit semi-continuous 
processing. This arrangement makes many types of open- 
wet processing possible and presents interesting possibilities 
for American dyers, according to the investigator. A dia- 
gram of the best arrangement, found in a plant at Wangen, 
is included in the report. 

The vat acid dyeing process, using an electric developer, 
the Elektrofixierer, was studied at the Vereinigte Faerbe- 
reien, outside of Vienna. Developed by I. G. Farben, the 
process involves preparing a solution of pigment vat with 
caustic soda in the usual way and then acidifying the sodium 
leuco. For continuous dyeing, the cloth is padded with vat 
acid, dried and padded with reduction chemicals. From the 
reduction pad, the fabric runs directly into the Elektro- 
fixierer, where the heat and humidity cause quick comple- 
tion of the color reduction. Continuous open-width devel- 
oping and washing follow. 

The process was claimed by those who had tried it to 
give more level dyeings, almost unbelievably free from 
specks, streaks and shading, and to be more economical than 
previous German pad-pigment or jig-dyeing methods for 


vats. In spite of these reported advantages, the new vat 


dyeing theory was not accepted by German plants, though 


the process was used in Vienna, Prague, Budapest and Italy. 
The German dye industry looks askance at any chemical or 
revolutionary change, such as continuous vat dyeing, accord- 
ing to the investigator. For this reason, very little of the 
knowledge gained through the I. G. Farben’s extensive 
research has been put to trial in the printing, dyeing and 


finishing plants of Germany and Austria. 


Some of the German plant equipment was found to be 
unusual, clever atid well designed, but the speed of the units 
was invariably slower than would be acceptable in America, 
and an excessive amount of labor was employed. Though 
labor costs were not considered important, German dyers 
and printers went to great lengths to save a few pfennigs 
on chemicals. German dyeing equipment ts particularly well 
designed, the investigator reports. However, German becks 
are too small for American large production lots. 

Little practical application has been made of the I. G. 
Farben's newer dyestuffs, since marketing and trial were 
held up by the war. No new developments in acetate dyeing 


were observed. In general, German methods of dyeing 
rayon, acetate, cotton, flax and perlon are similar to those 
used in the United States, except that the Germans have 
made little use of continuous dyeing equipment. The report 
(P.B.-16673; photostat, $4; microfilm, $1) contains numer- 
ous diagrams of equipment and processes. 

Ultraviolet light increases the resistance of cotton sige 
to fungus attack, but this advantage is outweighed by it 
harmful effect on tensile strength, according to two sate 
now on sale by O. T. S. These reports describe investiga- 
tions of cotton fabrics, begun early in the Pacitic war by 
the tropical deterioration research laboratory of the Office of 
the Quartermaster General. The research techniques and 
results will be of interest to agricultural and medical groups 
as well as to the textile industry. 

P.B,-22339 (photostat, $5; microfilm, $1; 63 pages), Te 
Microbiological Degradation of Cotton Fabrics, by Ralph 
G. H. Siu and W. Lawrence White, gives a general sum- 
mary of the investigation. In 150 samples of deteriorated 
cotton fabrics, obtained by the Army from tropical areas, 
1,800 fungi were found. All were identified as to genus, 
and names were assigned to 101 species. This report in- 
cludes a list of the identified species of fungi along with 
tables showing the cellulolytic activity of fungi isolated 
from the deteriorated fabrics. 

P.B.-22340 (photostat, $5; microfilm, $1; 65 pages), 


The Effect of Ultraviolet Light on Cotton Cellulose and Its 


Influence on Subsequent Degradation by Nicro-organisms, 
by R. P. Wagner, Harold H. Webber and Ralph G. H. Siu, 
validates the theory that ultraviolet radiation increases the 
resistance of cellulose fiber to fungus attack. However, as 


_ measured by the Pressley Index of tensile strength of cotton 


fibers, the loss of tensile strength is positively correlated 
with ultraviolet light intensity and temperature but is inde- 
pendent of oxygen concentration and humidity. Diagrams 
of apparatus, as well as detailed descriptions of methods 
used in the research, are included. Of interest are the tables 
Pressley Indices of Cotton Fibers Treated by Ultraviolet 
Light” and ‘’Pressley Indices for Cotton Fibers after Four 
Days growth of the Fungus Mefarrhizium glutinosum.” 


A new tension pulley for driving spindles which allowed 
German spinning mills to run 40,000 hours without re- 
lubricating, was developed in a model spinning plant at 
Denkendorf, according to a report now on sale by the 
Office of Technical Services. The report was made by inves- 
tigators for the British Intelligence Objectives Sub-Com- 
mittee. 

The pulley was roller-bearing, with a fixed outer cylinder 
and a rotating inner one. A simple pulling and release of 
the outer shell lubricated the mechanism. The pulley was 
of special interest because German mills were not allowed 
to lubricate more often than every 14,000 operating hours 
during the war. 

Another novel development at this plant was the use of 
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for couturiers’ creations 


Indanthrenes enhance the value of every 
fabric to which they are applied. 
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; cellent wetting out and penetrating proper- pa; 
; ties, is an effective detergent, and is also ree 
used as a dyeing assistant. Other applica- a er 
tions include kier boiling and sizing. es 
AHCOWET ANS is an amber colored liquid, ; ig wo 
readily soluble in water and equally effec- 3 Cg 
tive in acid, alkaline and neutral solutions. STANDARD DRAVES WETTING TESTS 
It is highly efficient in hard water, concen- (Using « 3 Gram Weight with Unbleached Cotton Yarn) | a 
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‘ Sinking Time in Seconds 
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vinyl plastic machine belting.. The joints of the belts were 
heat sealed and hardly distinguishable. No trouble was 
caused by static electricity. The belts were found to be better 
than leather. However, guides could not be used as they 
abraded the edges of the belts. Nor were the belts practical 
for driving spindles because of the heat and softening effect 
when a single spindle was stopped by friction. The model 
spinning plant, founded by the German textile industry in 
1936, proved of great value for testing mechanical improve- 
ments and new ideas on a plant scale, according to the 
report. Besides containing brief accounts of the machine 
belting and tension pulley, the report (P.B.-18912; photo- 
stat, $3; microfilm, 50 cents; 31 pages) describes theoretical 
and experimental research, and laboratory testing carried 
out at the model plant. 


P.B.-2453 (photostat, $1; microfilm, 50 cents; five pages) 
was prepared by Warren Eustis for the Technical Industrial 
Intelligence Division. It briefly describes fabric finishing 
operations for cotton and viscose at Bleicherei Uhingen in 
Germany. Several production features not common in \ the 
United States are noted. 

P.B.-27451 (photostat, $1; microfilm, $1; five pages), 
also prepared by T.1.1.D. investigators, describes the organi- 
zation and research publications of the German Research 
Institute for the Textile Industry at Muenchen-Gladbach- 
Rheydt. P.B.-27452 (photostat, $22.25; microfilm, $3; 222 
- pages) contains the German texts of publications of the 
German Research Institute referred to in P.B.-27541. Some 
of the publications are doctorate dissertations. They deal 
with the clothing industry, staple fibers, fish protein fibers, 
wool and worsted fabrics, textile finishing, textile testing 
equipment and related subjects. 

P.B.-3888 (photostat, $1; microfilm, 50 cents; ‘13 pages), 
made by Julian F. Smith for the Joint Intelligence Objec- 
tives Agency, is a study of Swedish research on cellulose 
and textiles. The report describes fundamental research in 
high polymers at the University of Uppsala, and discusses 
Swedish industrial laboratories, textile testing and standard- 
ization, and textile educational methods. These reports sup- 
plement many earlier reports released by O. T. S. on Euro- 
pean textile technology. 

An ultraviolet lamp for detecting streaks and smears in 
printed textiles is described in an O. T. S. report on the 
German textile printing industry. New methods of finish- 
ing rayon, research on synthetic fibers, and viscose research 
in Germany are described in three other reports, also on 
sale by O. T. S. 

The report on textile printing (P. B.-27730; photostat, 
$5; microfilm, $2; 67 pages, including ‘illustrations) was 
prepared by Elliot Broadbent, consultant in the Ofhce of 
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the Quartermaster General. The Flu-Tex ultraviolet lamp, 
developed by the Quartz Lamp Co. of Hanover in co-opera- 
tion with the I. G. Farbenindustrie; has been used success- 
fully in detecting doctor streaks as well as facing of back- 
grounds in textile printing, according to Mr. Broadbent. 
The print shows up so well that the slightest scratch or snap 
is visible. The lamp consists of an eight-inch quartz light 
tube, attached to the upper part of a reflector. It is equipped 
with a peephole viewer and can be used to examine print 
material in full daylight or in artificial light. Fluorescent 
materials, developed by I. G. Farben, are added to the print 
paste to increase the luminescence of certain printing colors. 

Other I. G. Farben products for textile printing include 
two new Rapidogen developers, one for screen printing 
and one for roller printing. Use of these developers for 
printing Rapidogens on synthetics is said to result in much 
greater smoothness. The I. G. Farben product, Anthrasol 
Salt NO, used chiefly in the dyeing of Indigosol grounds 
and plain dyes, has found some favor in Germany. The 
salt prevents over-nitrozation of the Indigosol. Coloresin 
V extra was developed by I. G. Farben as a wartime substi- 
tute for starch and gum thickener. It has proved to be so 
satisfactory that German printers are continuing to use it, 
despite its relatively high cost. 

Although I. G. Farben has developed many new dyes 
and processes, few have been put to use by the German 
industry, according to Mr. Broadbent. German textile 
printers apparently are reluctant to try out new chemical 
processes. Mechanical advancements, however, are quickly 
taken up by the Germans. For instance, most plants are 
equipped with tenter frames, jigs and padders of the latest 
design. Dye kettles or reels generally are very well de- 
signed, and most companies have put covers on their kettles 
to save steam and improve working conditions. The cover- 
ings on German dye boxes permit greater visibility than 
those used in the United States, according to the report. 


I. G. Farben’s new vat acid process for vat color appli- 
cation is described in a report on German methods for 
finishing rayon fabrics (P. B.-27732; Photostat, $5; micro- 
film, $2; 73 pages, including illustrations). The report was 
prepared by Glenn D. Jackson, Jr., consultant in the Office 
of the Quartermaster General. The new process involves 
preparing a solution of the pigment vat with caustic soda 
in the usual way and then acidifying the sodium leuco. 
When fabrics are padded with this solution, the finely 
divided vat acid penetrates more completely than when the 
cloth is padded with larger pigments or regular leuco vats. 


. The resulting color is said to be very level and free from 


streaks and shading. Described (Continued on Pgae 66) 
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Above is the architect's drawing of the new Springs Cotton Mills finishing plant now under construction at Grace's Station, six miles west of Lan- 
caster on the Lancaster and Chester Railway. The main building, 1.000 feet long and 400 feet wide, will house the processing equipment. Expected 
to be ready for oceupancy in July of next year, it will finish two-thirds of the Springs Cotton Mills production. 


Busy Lancaster 


By DAVID CLARK, Editor 


HE many things the editors of this magazine had heard 

about the big bleachery and finishing plant being built 
by Springs Cotton Mills at Grace's Station near Lancaster, 
S. C., about the chain of cafeterias being installed at all of 
the company's plants, and about the well equipped _play- 
ground which had been made available to all Springs em- 
ployees, all seemed to indicate a visit to Lancaster. 

When Springs’ Vice-President and General Manager E. 
Lee Skipper heard that the writer, along with TEXTILE BUL- 
LETIN’S Associate Editor James McAden, was coming, he 
insisted that we arrive in time for lunch; I later realized 
that the reason for his insistence was that he wanted us to 
see the new cafeteria for the firm’s office workers and to 
taste the fine food in that recently completed eating place. 

I have known Lee Skipper for many years and knew his 
father, thé late C. B. Skipper. It used to be Leroy Springs 
and C. B. Skipper of the Springs chain, and now it 1s Elliott 
Springs and Lee Skipper. Many of the best mill superin- 
tendents of the South received their training under C. B. 
Skipper, and I always admired his very genuine interest in 
the young men who were working under him and the man- 


ner in which he encouraged and trained them to become 


efhcient mill men. 

Leroy Springs, who launched the first mill at Lancaster, 
was basically a merchant and a fine salesman, having sold 
goods on the road before he built his first mill. His success 
was very largely due to his ability to sell. He married the 
only child of Captain White of Fort Mull, S. C., and in that 
way became associated with the Fort Mill plants which are 
now part of the Springs Cotton Mills group. When your 
editor was a young man, he went to Fort Mill to learn to 
weave colored goods by running a set of gingham looms. 


Captain White had been in the Confederate Army with one. 
of my uncles, and nearly every day he came to the weave 


room and insisted that I move to a room at his house. But 
I had to get breakfast at 5:30 every morning in order to 
reach the mill by six o’clock starting time, so I had to decline 
his invitation. I did eat supper with him many times, and 
know that he was one of the finest of the old style Southern 
gentlemen. He was the soul of honor, and every mill em- 
ployee and citizen of Fort Mill admired him. 

When Jim McAden and I reached Lancaster about noon, 
we found Lee Skipper waiting for us in his new office at 
the mill. Until recently his office was uptown over a bank. 
We regretted to learn that Elliott Springs was in New York 
City. After showing us over the offices, Lee took us uptown 
to the cafeteria, which was completed and put into operation 
just recently. It was in every respect the last word in eating 
establishments. The attractive chairs are covered with brown 
imitation leather employing Springs fabrics as a base. 

The food was excellent, and after finishing it we were 
shown through the kitchen, equipped with all types of 
modern food preparation machinery such as potato peelers, 
meat cutters, dough mixers, etc. We inspected the system 
used for refrigeration and cold storage and a dining room 
which 1s available to anyone connected with the Springs 
organization for private parties. The cafeteria is on the 
ground floor of the rear portion of the building in which 
the company’s offices are located; even in the various depart- 
ments of the office building carpenters and electricians were 
at work on floors, partitions and lights. I understand that 
cafeterias similar to the one at Lancaster are being put into 
operation at Fort Mill and Kershaw as well as in the Eureka 
Plant and Gayle Plant sewing room at Chester, §. C. Ar- 
rangements are being made so that every employee can get 
hot food during his or her working hours. 

Never in my life have I visited Lancaster without finding 
some Springs enlargement or construction in process. This 
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time, I observed that the firm had just completed a 40,000- 


spindle addition to the Lancaster Plant, was building a huge 
bleachery and finishing plant, a foundry, a modern cafeteria, 
and was completely remodeling the business offices of the 
company. Springs has its own selling agency in New York 
City, with W. J. Hunter, a Clemson College graduate, in 
charge. All shipments of goods are billed from Lancaster 
through many large and well illuminated rooms filled with 
clerks and bookkeepers. 

Leaving the office building, we drove back to Lee Skip- 
per's headquarters to pick up Louis deLoach, who accom- 
panied us on the remainder of our visit. I asked Louis what 
title he had, but he replied that he had none. He attended 
both Clemson and Georgia Tech, and formerly was man- 
ager of the Kendall Co. plant at Paw Creek, N. C. He 


would be a valuable man in any organization, and an official 


title would not make much difference. 


We went first to the site of the foundry, which is designed 
to handle all casting operations for the seven Springs plants. 
It is an ideal location, and it was easy to see that it is a pet 
project of Lee Skipper. He described everything in detail, 
even the houses which are to be built for the foundry em- 
ployees. Located two miles west of Lancaster on the Lan- 
caster and Chester Railroad, the main building wiJl be 160 
feet long by 80 feet wide. 

Next, we drove to a place on the railroad which will be 
known as Grace's Station in honor of Elliott Springs’ 
mother. Nowhere else have I seen so much red clay being 
moved around. It is said that the bleachery will be-able to 
handle only two-thirds of the Springs Cotton Mills cloth 
output, but when you look on the vast area where it is being 
constructed you could imagine that it had been designed to 
handle all of the goods produced in South Carolina. 

The bleachery and finishing plant was designed by Robert 


Vice-President and General Manager E. Lee Skipper (center) and Springs 
Cetton Mills plant managers are shown with the Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. safety banner won as the result of an outstanding record in 
preventing accidents. Left to right. D. L. Thomas of Fort Mill, C. L. 
Still of Chester, Mr. Skipper, J. D. Green of Kershaw and R. H. King of 
Lancaster. 


_& Co. of Atlanta, Ga., and will be a model of efficiency. 


Much of the machinery will be furnished by H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co. and Morrison Machine Co. The main 
building will be 1,000 by 400 feet in area, It will have a 
large battery of sanforizing machines, but will do printing. 
A second floor area will be used for sewing operations. 


Elliott Springs has been buying a lot of surplus Army | 


cars and trucks for use at his plants. At the bleachery site 
we were put in a ‘command’ car, probably called that 
because nobody would ride in it unless commanded to do so. 
We were driven over ruts and ditches down to the river, 
where a pumping station is being constructed. This station 


Springs Reereation Park. near Lancaster, is maintained for the use of employees of the seven Spring Cotton Mills plants. Top left shows children 
enjoying the merry-go-round; to the right. « loaded section of the miniature branch of the Lancaster and Chester Railway: bottom left, swimming in 
the river is another feature of the park: right, the fuselage of « B-24 will be restored to service as a snack stand. 
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will send water to the power plant and bleachery through a 
30-inch pipe. 


Holding on to straps of the command car to keep from 
being thrown out, we were driven over to what seemed like 
many miles of cuts and fills, which eventually will be the 
bleachery, finishing plant and water reservoirs. The reser- 
voirs are to be excavations with a ‘‘gunite’’ concrete topping; 
concrete is shot through a hose onto the dirt surface instead 
of being hauled by truck and put on the surface by hand. 
Not enough of the new plant has been built so that an 
accurate description of its details can be given, but it is 
going to be a fine addition to the Springs plants, which 
now contain almost 550,000 spindles. 


Upon leaving Grace's Station, we drove to the new Springs 
Recreation Park, located about six miles from Lancaster and 
below the bleachery on the Catawba River. With the usual 
Elliott Springs efficiency and thoroughness, it has been 
equipped with many amusement facilities. Besides what 
already is in operation, four bowling alleys and a. skeet 


range will be installed. The park's most striking and inter- | 


esting feature is the miniature steam railway (named Lan- 
caster and Chester after its grown brother which serves the 
mills), which runs for a considerable distance into the 
woods and back. There are three small but perfect engines 
large enough for a man to sit on and handle brakes and 
throttle. Elliott Springs often acts as engineer on one of 
them Saturday afternoons; his coveralls and cap were hang- 
ing in the small car barn, which is equipped with a turn- 
table. There are a number of open-top passenger cars which 
seat from ten to 12 children. When cars are hooked behind 


IMPROVED BLEND 
IDENTIFICATION FOR 


Leading Southern and New England textile 
manufacturers are taking no chances on the 
important matter of blend identification. They're 
using equipment manufactured and sold by 
Frank F. Fuller—the most efficient process now 
available for applying fugitive tints. 

Is your own equipment adequate for the 
abundance of synthetics that is on the way? A 
Fuller installation will solve your blend identi- 
fication problems with the proved advantages 
of economy, versatiliry and modern design. 
Write for detailed information. 


FRANK F. FULLER 
Textile Spraying Equipment 


831 Bailey Avenue, Elizabeth 3, New Jersey 


an engine and filled with children, Elliott Springs takes 
them for an enjoyable trip over the tracks through the 
woods. 

Scattered throughout the park are a number of sien: 
military airplanes. In Lancaster was an Army ‘‘duck,” 
vehicle which can run on both land and water. It had a 
arrived and was to be sent to Springs Recreation Park the 
next day. I was told that Elliott Springs also had purchased 
a side-wheeler river boat, which will be launched and used 
for pleasure trips. The park is open four days each week, 
Thursday through Sunday, and is used by employees of all 
seven Springs plants. If Elliott Springs can think of any 
other facility for the park which will give pleasure to the 
mill children, .I am certain that he will buy it immediately, 


Leroy Springs 


Leroy Springs, Il 


On returning to Lancaster, there was a touch of sadness 
when Louis deLoach pointed to the spot where that very 
fine young man, Leroy Springs, II, met his death last May 
in a plane crash. Louis and Lee Skipper spoke with much 
feeling about the high regard in which the Springs em- 


_ ployees held young Leroy, and the sadness which the acci- 


dent brought to them all. Just recently Mr. and Mrs. Elliott 
Springs announced the establishment of a scholarship fund 
in memory of their son, Leroy Springs, II, and his grand- 
father, Leroy Springs. The loan scholarships will be award- 
ed to boys and girls of scholastic ability and good character 
who show a financial need. Preference will be extended to 
graduates of the high schools in Lancaster, Fort Mill, Ches- 
ter and Kershaw who have met the entrance requirements 
for the textile courses at Clemson, Georgia Tech, or North 
Carolina State College, or the business course at Winthrop 
College. The amount and the terms of the loans will be 
determined by individual needs. All repayments will be 
used for other loans, thus establishing a permanent program 
with a revolving fund. The paid scholarships will be 
awarded to those who have held loan scholarships for two 
or more years and who make the necessary scholastic records. 

The two TEXTILE BULLETIN editors had in an afternoon 
seen only a part of the immense Springs Cotton Mills organ- 
ization, but we drove back to Charlotte with the feeling that 
we had been to one of the largest and most efficient indus- 
trial units in the South. 


The Textile Research Institute now has 11 fellowships, 
the latest being announced as the Textile Research Institute 
Henry Eyring Fellowship in Scientific Research, according 
to a statement by H. Wickliffe Rose, chairman of the board 
of directors. Announcement of the new fellowship was 
made following a farewell luncheon for Dr. Henry Eyring, 
who has been the director of research for the organization 
at Princeton, N. J., and who recently accepted a new post 
with the University of Utah as dean of the graduate school. 
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Fashions never change in baby col- 
ors, but the quality of the colors is 
ever-improving. North Star’s “Iris” — 
a fine, snuggle-soft baby blanket —ben- 
efits from recent technical advance- 
ments in dyes and chemicals that pro- 


vide new efficiency in dyeing, new - 


trueness and fastness of color. 

Firms like North Star Woolen Mill 
Company and its subsidiary, The Lima 
Woolen Mills Company, depend upon 


Sandoz among their suppliers for the 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 


a5 


aby Sue BY NORTH STAR 


finest quality in colors. They have 


learned ftom experience that Sandoz’ 


policy of thinking ahead with textiles 
is profitable to them in terms of eco- 
nomical handling, sales appeal, cus- 
tomer satisfaction. 

For example; Sandoz’ Fast-to-Light 
Milling Colors, such as Brilliant 
Alizarine Milling Blue BL (Pat.) or its 
range of Metomega Chrome Colors to 
which has just been added Metomega 
Chrome Green BLL (Pat. applied for), 


innc., 61 


VAN DAM STREET, 


> = 
= 


exceptionally fast and level dyeing. 
For acid, chrome or direct dyes... 
or auxiliary chemicals... for both nat- 
ural and synthetic fibres .. . be guided 
by the successful “color achievements” 
you have been seeing in these Sandoz 
advertisements. Sandoz application lab- 
oratories are located in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Charlotte, Toronto, where stocks in 
wide range are carried. Other branches 
in Chicago, Paterson and Providence. 
NEW YORK 
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RUBBER TRANS 


Manhattan offers a complete range of special surfaces on. the. 
driving side of transmission belts to meet all the needs of 
industry. These are all available in Manhattan’s patented 
Compensated Belt with plystresses equalized. 


STYLE H—HYCOE DRIVING SURFACE- 


Best low-tension operating surface available for general service. 


add: 
The accompanying graphs and list of 7 advantages show how Rubber holt q 
the Manhattan Hycoe Surface contributes to belt, bearing. and Orla factor 
Rated Power | tor acta! 
1. Less bearing, shafting, and hanger troubles_ 5 necessary or the 
2. Operations less affected by atmospheric conditions 
3. Higher overload capacity or margin of safety 
4. Less wear on pulley side / The clale wes abtoned lay 
5. Can be dressed without injury to the belt A god 
6. High production efficiency 
7. Material reduction in belting costs $ 7 te 
solely 
STYLE F-FRICTION SURFACE 
Designed for heavy drives where a slight amount of starting- ‘a © 


slip only is not detrimental. Also practical in extremely dusty 
surroundings or where there are chips, grit. or other foreign 
substances present. 


STYLE B—-BAREBACK SURFACE- 


Untreated duck surface for drives where slip is necessary, as 
on the various take-ups on rolling operations, loom winding, 
paper take-up machines and on automatic stops and shifter 
drives, 


STYLE BB—BAREBACK BOTH SIDES- 


Designed for special conditions where slip is necessary on both 
sides, as for feed belts on tractor and smal! steam saw mills. 


MISSION BE 


figure 2 


Af Standard Friction 


Get 


Figs. 2 and 3—Show the performance choracteristics of Condor Compensated Belt with 
Hycoe Surface on pulley side compared with those of standard rubber belt. 


CONDOR COMPENSATED BELT (Manhattan's patented belt with 
Equalized Ply Stresses) is furnished with Style H Surface, unless other- 
wise specified. 

CONDOR STANDARD and other BELTS are made with Style F Sur- 
face regularly. 

CONDOR WHIPCORD ENDLESS BELTS are made with Style F Sur- 
face, unless otherwise specified. 

Manhattan also makes Non-Spark, Oil-Proof and Acid-Proof belts—For 
complete service from a single source. USE MANHATTAN BELTING. 


Manhattan belts will be made in the red color when again possible. 
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Probe Next Year Likely 


LTHOUGH there will be no Federal Trade Commis- 
sion investigation of the extent of textile and apparel 
industry integration this year, Senator Brien McMahon (D., 
Conn.), who introduced the resolution, said he planned to 
press for it again early in the next session of Congress. 

“This issue of integration, as I see it, is of extreme im- 
portance and should not be permitted to remain uninvesti- 
gated,’’ Senator McMahon declared. “T am sure we can get 
the bill through next year,” 

Under terms of the McMahon resolution F. T. C. ouaia 
be required to burrow into such complex industrial aspects 
as integration via the purchase of textile and apparel plant 
securities and physical assets, the effect of integration on 
the ability of non-integrated manufacturers to obtain raw 
materials, the effect on over-all employment and possible 
injury to the public. 

Ben Seiger, Washington representative of Textron, Inc., 
one of the nation’s leading integrated textile corporations 
and considered almost certainly to be one of the targets in 
the inquiry should Congress proceed to authorize it next 
year, said he believed his company would have no objection 
to F. T. C. examination of integration. “The investigation 
would be welcome as a means of clarifying the confusion 
and misinformation which seems to exist concerning the 
operations of integrated companies in the textile field,” Mr. 
Seiger said. 


Secretary of Commerce Henry Wallace, commenting on 
textile company mergers recently, said such activity was 
stifling competition and reducing the small business man. 
Mr. Wallace pointed out that in the first two months of 
1946 more than 1,000,000 of the nation’s 23,000,000 cot- 
ton spindles changed hands through mergers and that many 
more have been affected since. 


Text of .a letter from Senator McMahon to President 
Truman concerning the resolution follows: 


“The textile and apparel industries are of the greatest 
importance to the economy of the United States and the 
welfare of its people. Employing millions of people 
mills and factories in many parts of the nation, these indus- 
tries contribute substantially to the support, directly and 
indirectly, of huge segments of our population, both in rural 
and urban areas and in all parts of the country. The welfare, 
prosperity and effectiveness of the textile and apparel indus- 
tries are the direct concern of cotton growers, sheep raisers 
and lumber growers, to manufacturers of cotton, woolen 
and rayon goods, the chemical and dye industries, manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers of under and outer clothing, 
and the countless millions who earn their, livelihoods in 
such pursuits. 

“The well-being of our economy, both agricultural and 
industrial, is thus intimately bound in with the prosperity 
of these industries. For this reason, we must be prepared 
to gauge the consequences of any major changes in their 
Organization and in the relationships of their component 
parts, 
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“Traditionally, cotton mills wove or knit their fabric from 
yarn made by spinners, placed it with converters, who had 


it processed by bleachers and dyers and sold it to independ- 
ent manufacturers of end-products and dealers in yard 
goods. Rayon, although usually spun in the same mill which 
later wove or knit it, was normally made available to inde- 
pendent manufacturers and dealers in yard goods through 
similar means. Today, however, there is a strong tendency 
towards the formation of what are called vertical organiza- 
tions. These enterprises buy out existing facilities for pro- 
duction and distribution for the purpose of combining in 
one organization the spinning of the yarn, the weaving and 
knitting of the fabric and finally the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of the end-products themselves. This development 
is having the effect of limiting the sources of supply and 
the supply of goods available to independent manufacturers. 

“Thus, an apparel manufacturer who for 20 or 30. years 
has been purchasing the fabric of a particular mill, suddenly 
finds that his source of supply has vanished, unless he is 
prepared to manufacture his product under contract for the 
mill. This means that unless he can secure another source 
of supply—almost an impossibility particularly in these 
days — he must either go out (Continued on Page 62) 


Representatives of 20 leading textile mills, most of whom are 
shown above, recently completed a special course in industrial 
instrumentation at the Brown Instrument Co. scheol at Phila- . 
delphia, Pa. The special course for textile men was initiated, 
according to Chief Instructor M. J. Madden, to brief the students 
in operating, maintaining and servicing new and improved elec- 
tronic and other types of industrial instruments being introduced 
increasingly for textile manufacturing processes. Students attend- 
ing the Brown Instrument course and the companies which sent 
them were: R. A. Brawley, Jr., Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C.; 
E. L.. Parker, Burlington Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C.; W. O. 
Melintyre, Highland Park Mfg. Ce., Charlotte, N. C.; G. W. Me- 
Garity and F. S. Setzer, Cleveland Cloth Mills, Shelby, N. C.; 
E. M. Yarbrough, Startex Mills, Tucapau, 8. C.; C. A. Edwards. 
Fairforest Finishing Co., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. H. Mentijoy, 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 5S. C.; Z. Gaskins, Seminole 
Mills, Clearwater, 8. C.; C. Cex, Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C.: W. 
Southard, Dover Mill Ce., Shelby, N. C.; T. J. Culbertson, Ware 
Shoals (S. C.) Mig. Co.; J. E. Edwards, Excelsior Mills, Union, 
S. C.; H. Johnson, Sayles Biltmore Bleacheries, Biltmore, N. C.; 
J. E. Fricker, North American Rayon Corp., Elizabethton, Tenn. ; 
J. R. Richbourg, Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, 
Va.; G. Strange, Boston office of Brown Instrument Co.; H. Bar- 
rowclough, Berkshire Fine Spinning, Inc., Providence, R. I.: E. 
D. South and E. A. Quintard, Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga.; R. 
Edwards, Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; J. D. Lord. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; H. E. Garner. H. E. 
Garner & Co., Atlanta, Ga.; and Hoke Garrison, Brown Instru- 
ment Atlanta office. 


| 


HE Marshall Field & Co. manufacturing division, which 
operates textile mills at Spray, Leaksville and Draper, 
N. C., and Fieldale, across the border in Virginia, has re- 
leased some interesting facts concerning the sale of 1,200 
company-owned houses to Marshall Field employees. These 
homes, purchased five years ago at half their appraised value, 


‘have recently been paid for in full. And this brave experi- 


ment in industrial democracy has resulted in an amazing 
improvement in the general welfare and happiness of some 
thousands of the firm’s textile workers. 

This great textile manufacturing concern has done some 
serious thinking about such intangibles as pride in owner- 
ship, community spirit, a happier citizenry. Five years ago, 


Mill employees of the Marshall Field & Co. manufacturing division are 
the proud owners of these homes, sold to them at an average price of 
$750 in the firm’s successful effort to build a strong community spirit 
among its cotton mill employees in the Leaksville-Spray area of North 
Carolina and Fieldale, Va. In all, 1,200 homes similar to these were 
purchased and paid for over a five-year period ending this summer. 


42 


the mill management concluded that its 5,000 mill em-’ 


ployees deserved an opportunity to own their own homes. 

From the time when the mills began to operate, many of 
the mill workers had lived in houses owned by Marshall 
Field & Co. Rents were low. Public services were the re- 
sponsibility of the management. Conditions were generally 
satisfactory. And the company attained its primary objec- 
tive—to attract workers to factory sites from outlying dis- 
tricts by offering suitable living quarters. With the devel- 
opment of these mill towns and the growth of a traditional 
father-to-son acceptance of careers with Marshall Field & 
Co., this company-owned housing became unnecessary. Even 
though the employee-tenant relationships with the manage- 
ment were congenial, the company wasn’t satisfied. The 
original purpose of the system no longer existed. 

So, in 1941, Marshall Field & Co. announced its plan— 
to sell the homes to the current occupants at 50 per cent of 
the independent appraised value. Each employee-tenant had 
first option on the house in which he lived. Other Marshall 
Field employees had the second choice. Safeguards against 
outside speculation were provided, but othervise the entire 
operation was handled as a normal business transaction. 
Houses sold for about $750 to $1,500. Average price was 


about $850 for a four-room house. At first, the workers 


were not enthusiastic. They realized the benefits of man- 
agement responsibility and maintenance and repair of the 
houses. They were accustomed to renting mill-owned 
houses. They didn’t want any changes made. However, as 
it is with many new ideas—it grew on them and the low 
price appealed to them. Today an amazing 72 per cent of 
Marshall Field & Co. mill employees own their own homes. 
A few houses have changed hands at several times original 
purchase price. This made other owners proud. 

It has been interesting to watch the progress of this plan. 
Pride and pleasure in ownership are frankly admitted by the 
new landlords. The front yards show it. The houses look 
it. The mill workers are enthusiastic about it. And the mill 
management ts satisfied with the results of its decision, and 
even admits that, by and large, the appearance of the houses 
is better than ever before. Gradually, governmental and 
other groups are assuming, on a business basis, the public 
service responsibilities previously handled by the company. 

It has been interesting, through the five years that have 
elapsed since Marshall Field & Co. sold the houses, to watch 
the attitude of the employees and to note some of the re- 


Sults. One of the tangible results is increased stability of 


the workers on the job. There is less moving around, and 
the turnover for this group of mills ts very much lower than 
the record of other mills in the vicinity or in the industry. 
There seems to be more self-reliance and interest in com- 
munity affairs. The employees are better citizens than ever 
before. They are interesting themselves in good govern- 
ment and in better services for the community. And, in 
view of the definite increase in property values since 1941, 
there isn't a mill employee from Spray to Fieldale who isn’t 
pleased with the decision he made in 1941 to buy his home 
from.Marshall Field & Co. 
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and roller bearings with 


Gulf Anti-Friction Grease 


FOR MODERATE AND HEAVY DUTY SERVICE 


Prolong the lite of your ball 


these quality Gult greases: 


Gulf Precision Grease 


FOR LIGHTER DUTY AND HIGHER SPEEDS This machine, developed by Gulf technologists to 


OTH laboratory tests and maintenance rec- 
ords in hundreds of plants prove that Gulf 
Anti-Friction Greases and Gulf Precision Greases 
are superior lubricants for anti-friction bearings. 
They have greater stability, a high melting point, 
maximum resistance to separation, and show 
minimum change in consistency in service. 


Gulf-developed methods of compounding, em- 
ploying special high-pressure kettles and mixing 


Gulf Oil Corporation 


evaluate the useful life of greases in lubricating ball 
and roller bearings, furnishes additional evidence of 
better lubrication with Gulf Anti-Friction Grease 
and Gulf Precision Grease. 


methods, produce these greases with a relatively 
smooth, nonfibrous texture. 


Both of these superior anti-friction bearing 
lubricants are available in a broad range of 
N.L.G.I. consistencies. Call in a Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer today and ask him to recom- 
mend the proper type and grade for your every 
requirement. Or send the coupon below for fur- 
ther information. 


Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: Boston * New York * Philadelphia + Pittsburgh « Atlanta + New Orleans +: Houston * Louisville + Toledo 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 
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Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company TB 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me. without obligation, complete information on Gulf Anti-Friction 
Grease and Gulf Precision Grease. 
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PRINTING 


From DYELINES AND BYLINES, Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Company 


HE textile dyeing and printing industry is showing an 
increasing interest in hand printing by the screen proc- 
ess‘method. This method has several advantages which may 
account for the growing volume of screen printing now 


being performed by hand. 


At first, the large size of design which could be produced 
was the most obvious advantage of the process. Later it 
was found that smaller objects could be printed economi- 
cally where short runs were desired, since the changing of 
the pattern could be executed more quickly than in the case 
of machine printing. 

While the process is well adapted to ance material of 
all kinds, such as cotton, silk, wool, rayon, acetate, paper, 
leather and oil cloth, it has been found particularly suitable 
for printing new fabrics which are difficult to handle. 


Screen printing is essentially a process of printing by. 


means of a stencil. Instead of cutting openings in an im- 
pervious sheet, the design is drawn on silk bolting cloth 
stretched.on a rigid frame. The design is then blocked out 
with an enamel composition in those portions of the stencil 
where no color is to be transferred. In producing multi- 
color effects, a separate screen is prepared for each color 
used. By proper overlapping of the designs on the separate 
screens, intermediate shades aré produced by successive 
application of the different colors transferred through each 
screen. | 

The designs to be reproduced are usually purchased from 
professional designers and are preferably drawn to speci- 
fications as to width of goods, with all details complete over 
the full width and repeat. The designs usually run from 24 
to 48 inches in repeat. Any width may be printed and bor- 


Shown above is a new hand screen print made by Barret Textile 
Corp. of New York City on a 36-inch cotton twill. It is among a 
group of six prints reeently made available for tailoring, draping 
and slip covers by the company. 


ders or panels may be printed in various arrangements. In 
selecting colors for use in ‘screen printing, important con- 
sideration must be given to the factors of solubility, stabil- 
ity, penetration and fastness. 

Since the color must pass through a fine mesh screen in 
printing, dyes which deteriorate, precipitate or thicken will 
not produce uniform printing results. Dyestuffs which pos- 
sess inferior penetrating properties will show to a marked 
disadvantage in screen printing, since no heavy pressure is 
exerted on the fabrics. Penetration depends on the natural 
soaking in of the printing-color. If sufficient penetration is 
not obtained, the color will wash off to a greater degree in 
the subsequent operation. Faster types of colors are, there- 
fore, recommended for screen printing to preclude staining 


‘or marking off while surplus color is being washed off. 


Screen printing thus adds additional problems to the ever 
growing list of specifications which must be met by the 
dyestuff manufacturer. 


North Carolina Safety Conference Set 


The 16th annual Statewide (North Carolina) Industrial 
Safety Conference will be held in the Hotel Robert E. Lee, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Sept. 12, 13 and 14. Principal 
speaker at the three-day meeting will be Capt. A. A. Nich- 
oson, assistant to the president of the Texas Co., New York 
City, and considered one of the nation’s outstanding experts 
in the field of accident prevention. Problems relating to the 
prevention of accidents in industry, in the home and school 
and on our highways will be discussed. 

After the general session opening the meeting at 10 a. m. 
Sept. 12 the afternoon session of that day will concern fur- 
niture and woodworking, electrical and public utilities, 
public safety, and home and school. The remainder of the 
schedule follows: Sept. 13, 9:30 a. m., special subjects 
session; 2:15 p. m., textile, industrial nursing, steam rail- 
road, electrical and public utilities. At 7 p. m. the annual 
banquet will be held. Sept 14, 9:30 a. m., tobacco, mine 
and quarry, and truck and bus. 


— 


A revised pricing blended worsted yarns of 
lamb or sheep wool and more expensive fibers was an- 
nounced Aug. 8 by the Office of Price Administration. 
Effective Aug. 13, 1946, the new formula makes it possible 
for such blended yarns to reflect, in ratio, the costs of the 
higher-priced fibers. 

Under the previous method, the ceiling on any blended 
yarn could not exceed the ceiling prices of domestic wool 
yarn made from fleece of the sheep or lamb. This provision, 
which largely prohibited the inblending of expensive fibers, 
was due mainly to wartime restrictions on the use of wool. 
The present amendment takes into account the current avail- 
ability. of such high-priced raw materials as nylon and the 
hair fibers of alpaca, cashmere and the finer types of mohair. 
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@ Authorities differ as to the beginnings of 


but: in 1620 a plentiful supply was recorded. 
os Many of the early settlers —from rural areas 


of England, where spinning and weaving were 


well known — brought spinning wheels and 


“FIRST CULTIVATION OF COTTON” 


looms with them. From these home industries 


came, the first cotton cloth in our colonies. 


“Cotton Wool is to be had here in abundance.” 
Declaration of the State of V irginia — 1620 


ATLANTA 
SPARTANBURG 


cotton cultivation in the American Colonies,’ 


Today’s weavers have Staley Textile Starches 
to meet every sizing requirement. Highly 
trained Staley chemists keep constant watch 
to guarantee the uniform high quality and 
consistent, dependable performance of every 
shipment, wii that sizing formulas ‘can remain 
constant. Staley’s complete tine of modified 
and unmodified starches is under strict labora- 
tory ciel from the buying of the native 
corn to the finished product. If you are not 
already a Staley customer—now is the time 
to get acquainted with our prompt service and 


complete cooperation. 


Number Ten in o series published os o Tribute to the Development of Weaving through the centuries 


TALEY STARCHES 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Copyright 1946, A. E. Staley Mig. Co., Decatur, Ii! 
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CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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BALANCE 


3 leading producer of heavy 
soda ash, bicarbonate 
peen diversifying 


al specialties. 


izing agent 


FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS Me 
chemicals, the basic ra 


brials . caustic 


of soda, a onic ileNMathieso 


staff)... 
Chlorite, which is/pe 


ing sanitizi ents for 

for . 


Super-Nufos briquet cleanser for dairy een washing... 


@ Purite for refining and desulphurizing i 


@ PH-Plus for alkalinity control in water 


atment... 
-@ Chromotex for plant cleaning of rugs c carpets... 


@ Neutrotone for “location” cleaning of @ipeting. 


Each of fese chemical specialties is outstanding in its 
° sid. Asx group they form an ideal balance for 


dependable chemicals on which Mathieson's 


ity ‘wa + established. 
athieson 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (inc.) 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Wet Chlorination 6 


By W. A. EDWARDS, F. T. |., Managing Director 
' Wm. Lacey, Ltd., Godkin & Edwards, Ltd., Loughborough, England 


Woolen lextiles 


~ Before American Association of Textile Technologists — 


S a result of the benefits shown to be obtained by the 
shrink-resist treatment of knitted articles, particular- 
ly during strenuous wear under service conditions during 
the war, it is fair to assume that the public will demand 
higher: standards of shrinkage resistance of all textiles in- 
corporating wool in their structure. It is also likely that a 
considerable quantity of textiles will be made from mixtures 
of wool and other fibers (especially in the United States). 
While it is known that a certain amount of resistance to 
felting and consequent shrinkage may be given to the article 
by the judicious manipulation of twist, percentage composi- 
tion and method of manufacture, it will not always be 
possible to obtain the highest standard of shrink resistance 
unless one resorts to some chemical treatment. Therefore, 
a short survey of this subject should prove useful. 

For our purpose, the many treatments suggested or 
patented, may be summarized under the following head- 
ings: I (a) Treatment with aqueous solutions of the halo- 
gens, particularly chlorine and bromine; (b) Treatment 
with gaseous chlorine, definite moisture content of wool 
essentials; (c) Treatment with the reagents dissolved in an 
organic solvent, e. g. sulphuryl chloride; I] Treatment with 
alkali in an organic solvent. (Freney, Lipson and Epilox 
processes); III (a) Processes in which the wool is coated 
or impregnated with a resin or polymer or similar sub- 
stances; (b) Formation of a polymer inside the fiber. 

There are many modifications of all these methods which 
have been patented. For our immediate purpose we can 
only deal now with those processes which have had con- 
siderable commercial application, of these in Great Britain 
the wet chlorination and dry chlorination have been (and 
one, could say are now) responsible for the treatment of 
the bulk of all the service and civilian requirements. 

The reasons why wool shrinks during washing have been 
fully discussed and research workers have brought forward 
many explanations for these phenomena. However, we 
are chiefly concerned in this talk about the desired treat- 
ments, if any, to be given to the article composed of wool 
or wool and other fibers. Having therefore considered the 
serviceability and structure of the article to be produced, 
and having made pteliminary washing tests we consider 
some process is necessary. Where then is it to take place, 
in slubbing, yarn or made-up article? For example, for 
certain fabrics where a very soft and full handle is de- 
sired, it is best to treat in the form of fabric or article. 
Where a smooth clear-cut finish is desired, the treatment 
can be given before fabrication, in form of yarn or slubb- 
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ing. Having decided the stage of manufacture in which 
the fiber is to be treated, let us consider the type of process 
we shall use. I submit the main points deciding this would 
be: (1) Ease of manipulation and convenience to workers; 
(2) Productivity; (3) Initial cost, cost of upkeep of plant, 
and whether adaptable for other processes; (4) Cost of 
labor and materials; (5) Simplicity and degree of control; 
(6) Effect on other fibers; (7) Effect on other valuable 
properties of wool fiber, e. g. elasticity, hygroscopicity, 
warmth; and (8) Effect on colored striping effects, etc. 


The Negafel Method 


As previously stated, the majority of the articles both 
for civilian and service requirements manufactured in 
Great Britain have been and are being treated by the wet 
chlorination (chiefly Negafel) and dry chlorination meth- 
ods, both of which are at use in my works. However, as 
one of the inventors of the Negafel method, I shall confine 
my remarks to this process, trying to show how far it meets 
all the requirements for the production of articles having 
good shrink-resistant properties and serviceability. 

Wool is one of the most complex and highly organized 
cellular structures formed in nature, probably in the whole 


realm of organic chemistry. It is a macromolecule of a very 


high order of magnitude, but it is not homogenous since 
the outer structural scales have a high molecular weight 
than the interior structure. It behaves in some respects as 
if it were amphoteric, but the basic function predominates, 
the acid function acting only in a feeble manner. Hence 
comparatively stable systems are possible in the presence of 
acids, but only comparatively unstable systems are possible 
in the presence of alkali. In common with other protein- 
like compounds, it is very easily hydrolized by alkalies but 
not so. easily by acids. The presence of disulphide links 
contributes largely to this alkali sensitivity, because silk 
protein which does not contain sulphur is less sensitive to 
alkali. In spite of all the work carried out on fibrous pro- 
teins, it 1s true to say that protein chemistry as a whole is 
still in a state of flux. As alkalies and oxidizing agents are 
used in many wet treatments of wool, and appreciating 
how easily the fiber is damaged by them, it. is. at once 
apparent that rule of thumb methods are very dangerous, 
the chemicals used are checked for strength and_ purity, 
particularly the hypochlorite. In order to facilitate this 
checking, a simple testing outfit has been devised, 

So far, attention has been confined to the aspect of chem- 
ical modification of the fiber. It is also very important that 
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mechanical manipulation of the material or article during 
the wet operations should be such as to preserve the elas- 
ticity and fabric structure. If distortion is produced dur- 
ing thése operations particularly with fabric it is likely to 
be more or less permanently carried over to the finished 
product, only becoming fully apparent during actual wear 
of the article made from it. For fabrics, an open roller- 
type machine is best, since the rolls as near equal length as 
possible may be looped together through the rollers, even- 


ly disposed from side to side. 


Drying is best effected in stages, to properly regulate the 
moisture content. Fabric is dried with minimum deforma- 
tion of the loop structure, using the horizontal brattice 
drying machine or the vertical tubular dryer. Over- 
drying must in all instances be avoided, since the result- 
ing handle and color is’ thereby impaired. The article or 
fabric should after drying be softened, the structure con- 
solidated and the article evenly conditioned, before the 
final finishing operation. No undue stresses should be im- 
parted during the finishing operatoins. 


Dimensional Changes and Stress 


Briefly, the extent of dimensional changes occurring on 
relaxation in a warm soapy liquor, preferably overnight, 


gives good indication of the stresses imparted during man- 


ufacture, processing and finishing. It does not necessarily 
follow that all the stresses are taken out by this method, as 
this depends on the structure of the fabric, and in some 
cases, mechanical action may be necessary in order to 
achieve complete relaxation. Further there is the change 
of contour of the fiber to be taken into account. Tolerable 
allowances for length and width changes are given in the 
official specifications. For estimating the resistance to 
shrinkage on washing and wearing, due to felting, some 
form of washing or milling machine is used to produce an 
effect equivalent to a fixed number of domestic washes. 
Again a dimensional change based on the natural. relaxed 
measurement quantatively expresses this, and one may also 
observe the degree of felting which has occurred mean- 
while. Whatever apparatus is used for this purpose, the 
most consistent results should be obtainable from batch to 
batch. 

Where required, more exhaustive laboratory tests are 
available. primarily to observe the uniformity of chlorina- 
tion and degree of chemical modification. For example 
microscopic examination of fibers stained with Kiton Red 
G may be employed, together with the Pauly test, Indigo, 
Carmine and alkali solubility determinations, since these 
show adequately the amount of damage and eveness of 
treatment of the wool. If control has been exercised in the 
chlorinations process, and the after-treatment ‘has been 
thorough, by the careful selection of dyestuffs no serious 
difficulty should be experienced in dyeing chlorinated hos- 
iery. It is now well known that the faster types of dye- 
stuffs should be used where possible, because of the reduc- 
tion of the fastness properties, on chlorinated material of 
the ordinary acid types. 


To the best of my knowledge, all wet processes effect 


the ordinary class of direct cotton colors in varying degrees, 


and some being totally decolorized. Modifications may be 
made to minimize the alteration but it is best to use only 
those colors selected, because of the fastness to chlorina- 


tion. In some cases it is better to dye before chlorination, 
and in others after chlorination. It must; however, be borne 
in mind that where chlorination after dyeing is necessary, 
not only will the chlorination have an effect on the re- 


, sultant shade, but the anti-chlor treatment may also have 


a considerable influence on this, particularly if sulphites 
are used for this purpose. 

No mention has been made of the processing of yarn, 
the main principles apply here as when treating fabric and 
articles, except that the machines used are of a different 
type and more care must be taken to avoid any over-treat- 
ment especially with fine quality wool. 

My talk has dealt only with the part played by the dyer 


and finisher in producing a good shrink-resist article. It 


should be remembered, however, that the part the spinner 
and manufacturer has to play is of equal importance. It 
would need to be the subject of another talk to discuss all 
the factors to be taken into consideration by them—the 


‘composition of yarn, twist to be imparted, freedom from 


excessive oil and other contamination and service require- 
ments of articles. 


Columbia Uaiversity Courses Start Sept. 19 


H. R. Mauersberger, director of evening textile courses 
for over 25 years, announces the opening of these courses at 
Columbia University, New York, Sept. 19. A new course 
in coatifigs and finishes on fabrics will be offered for the 
first time. The instructor will be Marcel Pagerie, research 
director and technical advisor of Allied Textile Printers, 
Inc., Paterson, N. J. It will be given on Tuesdays from 
6:35 to 8:15 p. m. 

There are also evening courses on cotton, woolen and 


worsted and rayon manufacturing; on new synthetic textile 


fibers and materials; identification, analysis and testing of 


textile materials and textile chemistry. These courses are 


open to men and women who are interested in the subjects. 
All G. I. students should begin to register immediately be- 
cause a large registration is expected. There will be a show- 
ing of textile films for all students during the winter term, 
to which the trade is invited. 

Classes are limited in size this fall and cannot be ex- 
tended beyond the normal student quotas, It is advisable to 
register early a tthe Registrar's Office, East Corridor, Uni- 
versity Hall, Columbia University, 116th Street and Broad- 
way, New York City. For further information and free 
folder on these courses, write or phone H. R. Mauersber- 


ger, 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Plans of Plexon, call for a range expan- 
sion program, involving the production and distribution of 
Plexon plastic coated yarns, fabrics and manufactured arti- 
cles, into world markets, according to company officials. In 
line with this world-wide outlook, Plexon International 
Corp. recently has been incorporated to handle the inter- 
national aspects of the business, which will include the 
establishment of foreign factories for production and man- 
ufacturing Plexon yarns, as well as the formation of cor- 
porations to handle exports, and distributive outlets. Nego- 
tiations are already under way for the establishment of fac- 
tories and the formation of sales and distributive concerns 


to handle Plexon yarns and its manufacture abroad. Within 


a few months, announcements will be made of the first of 
these subsidiary units. 
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PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


For Quick Results Use Textile Bulletin Want Ads 


TEXTILE ER 
Creamsol . . . concentrated stearic Softener 
Ideal for Bleached Goods but an excellent all. 
Handle. 
BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


JOE W. ASHLEY 
LEAD BURNING CO., Inc. 


Lead Fabrication — Homogeneous Lead 


Steel Bonded Equipment 


LEAD BURNING 


CONTRACTING REPAIR WORK 


2200 Highland St. Phone 4-6826 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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YOU CAN SAVE 
“HYDRO” ann 
$$$H 
WITH THE 


“\HYDROMISER”’ 


Progressive finishers who are 
using this new VIRGINIA “extra”’ report a 10 to 15 per- 
cent Hydro saving and a significant reduction of rejects 
in continuous dye operation. The HYDROMISER 
automatically feeds Sodium Hydrosulphite to the dye 
bath, insuring uniformity through accurately controlled 
flow—1 pound to 200 pounds per hour. If your dye 
process is continuous, you should investigate. Mail 


the coupon for complete details on the HYDROMISER. | 


VIRGINIA 


SMELTING COMPANY 


WEST NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA @ BOSTON 
CHARLOTTE DETROIT 


| Virginia Smelting Co., | 
| West Norfolk, Va. | 
Gentlemen: 
Please send information on saving Sodium Hydrosulfite 
with the HYDROMISER. 
Name Position 
Company 
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In Defense Of The Cotton Textile Industry 


(Statement prepared by David Clark for delivery on “Open 
Hearing,” Columbia Broadcasting System, 10:30 p. m., 
E. D. T., Aug. 13, 1946.) : 

The peak of cotton spindles in the United States was 
38,000,000 in 1925 and at that time the South had 18,000.- 
000 cotton spindles, which is more than.it has today, and 
New England had already dropped from 21,000,000. to 
20,000,000 spindles. Not only did the beginning of World 
War II find the United States with only 22,000,000 spindles 
as against 38,000,000 in 1925, but many of those spindles 
had been changed from cotton to the spinning of rayon and 
other synthetic fibers. 

To make matters worse, government agencies immediately 
shifted the operations of textile machinery builders to ord- 
nance work and made it impossible for cotton mills to 
expand their production or to make their plants more efh- 
cient with new equipment or parts. 

The bales of cotton consumed by American cotton mills 
totalled 5,400,000 in 1938. 6,858,000 in 1939. and 8.030.- 
000 in 1940, but with magnificent teamwork between mill 
employees and managenient, and with only 22,000,000 
spindles available, 11,000,000 bales passed through our 
cotton mills in 1942 and a slightly larger amount in 1943, 
These bales were turned very largely into fabrics for our 
armed forces and those of our allies. 

With the ending of the war, pressure for production was 
released and many expensive third-shift operations were 
abandoned because, with the wat won and with higher 
wages, many mill employees saw no necessity for working 
more than three or four days a week. In spite of the slump 
in the labor supply and the unfair and unjustified treatment 
by O. P. A., the industry is still producing more yarns and 
fabrics than it produced in pre-war. days, even. in.those..days 


50 


when there were 38,000,000 cotton spindles instead of the 
present 22,000,000 to 24,000,000. 

Some who are now complaining about not being able to 
obtain goods seem to overlook entirely the time element; 
that is, the time which must elapse between the beginning 
of the manufacture of goods for clothing and the delivery 
of the fabricated goods to store counters. It is: estimated 
that the time lapse on a man’s shirt is six months. 

The former ©. P. A. was inconsiderate and unfair. Time 
and again there were sharp wage advances, cotton price 
advances and tax increases and yet the industry had to 
wait for weeks or months for compensating advances. in the 
ceiling prices of their goods. Under such conditions they 
could not do otherwise than allow production to lag and to 


hold their goods for the prices which would compensate 
them for their increased costs. Otherwise they often would 


have had to sell goods below cost of manufacture. 

The new O. P. A. set-up is somewhat better, but present 
textile ceilings are based on October cotton at 32.78 cents 
whereas on August 9 it was 36.10. 

For the cotton textile industry to sell its goods during 
August at a ceiling based upon 32.78 cents when it is hav- 
ing to pay 36.10 per pound for cotton would mean a loss of 
$11,000,000 or more per month based upon a consumption 
of 800,000 bales. The men of the cotton goods industry 
would like to relieve the distressful shortage of cotton 
goods, but not at a loss of $11,000,000 per month to them- 
selves. 

They are also mindful of the frequent periods in years 
past when buyers refused to make purchases except at cut- 
throat or below-cost prices and they had to close down their 
mills and their employees had to do without wages. Know- 
ing the ruthless manner in which some buyers .of goods 
have dealt with cotton mills, not once but every time there 
has been a depression or a buyers’ market, and the thousands 
of time buyers have cancelled orders and refused to receive 
goods after price declines, I must be pardoned if I fail to 
shed many tears over the present plight of those who seek 
to buy cotton goods. 

Cotton mill employees who have many times gone hun- 
gry because their mills were idle for lack of orders must 
also be pardoned if they smile at the merchant who now 
raves because when profits on sales are large he has no 
shirts or girdles to sell. 


Ickes’ Appraisal of John L. Lewis 


Harold L, Ickes, the man who negotiated with John L: 
Lewis when our country had its back to the wall during the 
war, contributed an article about Lewis to a recent edition 
of Liberty. In his last two paragraphs Ickes says: 

This is a rough sketch of one whom many regard as the most 
powerful man in America... On the record, he is arrogant, dicta- 
torial, ruthless, and brutal, a loose keeper of promises, a first-rate 
though slightly hammy actor, with a consuming desire for political 
power to match his economic power. He is a man who, by cir- 
cumstance and temperament, is one of the most dangerous people 
on the American scene today. To what degree these ‘potentialities 
for danger become realities depends upon the government of these 
United States and; in the final analysis, upon the people. 

His most amazing display of disdain for public. opinion came 
during the war, when, while the nation was struggling for its very 
existence, he took his miners out, not once but three times. Such 
was his power that he could afford to shrug off the criticism of the 
coal strikers by our soldiers overseas who wrote in the Stars and 
Stripes: “And so, John L. Lewis, we say to you, damn your coal- 


black soul.”’ 
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C. 1. 0. Loses More Elections 


The C. I. O. seems to be losing more elections and, ac- 
cording to our records, has now lost 19 of the last 21 elec- 
tions held in the South. 

At an election held at Linen Thread Co.., Blue Mountain, 
Ala., the vote was: 

In an election held at oc Pee Dee Mfg. Co., Rockingham, 
N. C., Aug. 7, the vote was: 

The following day an election held at the Hannah Pickett 
Mills of the same, place showed: 

An interesting thing about the C. I. O. elections in Rock- 
ingham, N. C., is that, prior to the arrival in the South of 
George Baldanzi of New York and William Smith of 
California with their blatant talk about spending $1,000,000 
and organizing all of the mills in the South, the C. I. O. 
had won two elections in that city. 

It now appears that Baldanzi and Smith, with their advo- 
cacy of the F. E.-P. C. and social equality with Negroes, has 
about wrecked what organization the C. I. O. had in the 
South. 

There are now fewer members of the C. I. O. in Southern 
mills than when Baldanzi and Smith arrived with hopes of 
reaping a golden harvest from dues to be paid by Southern 
mill employees. 


No Connection With Weekly Textile Paper 


We have received several letters in recent weeks asking if 
Clark Publishing Co. is connected in any way with a weekly 
textile newspaper that was established in Charlotte some 
time ago. It happens that the masthead on the newspaper 
is almost identical in style to the former masthead that was 
used for so many years on TEXTILE BULLETIN, and this may 
have prompted the above inquiries. 

As the question may also occur to others in the industry, 
we wish to state that neither Clark Publishing Co. nor any 
official of this company has any connection with or financial 
interest in any textile journals except TEXTILE BULLETIN 
and THE KNITTER. 


The Unit System 


The sovereign state of Georgia held a primary a few weeks 
ago and selected a governor, which was strictly its own busi- 
ness. 

Since then newspaper editors in other sections of the 
country have been raving against the unit system which the 
people of Georgia, being free men, adopted many years 
ago. 

The peculiar thing is that almost all of these editors seem 
to forget that the United States elects a president under a 
unit system similar to that in use in Georgia. 

Too many editors seem to forget that Georgia was a state 
before there was a United States and that when Georgia 
joined it was under the express condition that the Federal 
Government should have no control over her internal affairs, 
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which certainly included the right to elect her chief execu- 
tive in whatever manner seems best to her citizens. 

We recall that several states have elected governors who 
have later been sent to penitentiaries for appropriating unto 
themselves the funds of the state but we do not recall that 
Georgia editors ever expressed any purpose or desire to 


‘have such states revise their election law. 


The manner in which the people of: Georgia select their 
chief executive is their own business and only unmitigated 
gall could cause an outside editor to take them to task. 


Propaganda With Federal Funds 


In appropriating $75,000,000 for the operation of O. P. 
A. for the next 12 months, Congress stipulated that none of 
this money be used for propaganda in support of price con- 
trols. 


It appears to us that a similar provision or rider should be 
attached to every appropriation of money for weet bu- 
reaus and agencies. 

Federal employees do not hesitate to use funds for prop- 
aganda designed to get the public to favor the continuation 
of the bureau or agency with which they are connected and 
thereby insure the continuation of their jobs. 

Their propaganda points out the good features while 
ignoring the bad features including the expense. 

It is wrong to take the people’s money and use it to fool 
the people. 


Union Racketeers 


Writing in a four-page newspaper which he calls The 
Hypodermic, Will England of Lenoir, N. C., makes the 
following comment: 


My first recollection of a labor leaders was Samuel Gomperts, a 
grand old man. He had a reputation for honesty and fair dealing— 
his word was his bond and all corporations respected him. Great 
progress was made over the years—and then came Repeal. Rum 
runners and likker racketeers were suddenly out of a job. Then 
they pounced on labor unions and took over. Later on the commies 
horned in and got their share of the influential and highly remuner- 
ative jobs. About that time Roosevelt and the New Deal showed 
up. Organized labor backed him and it, and, for pay, was awarded 
the Wagner Act, plus a perpetual green light, which have given 
modern unionism more power than the Federal Government, as, 
to wit, John L. Lewis, who has out-White Housed the White House 
about five times to my own knowledge. Union leaders for the most 
part are not drunk with power without reason. The Wagner Act is 
the reason. So long as it stands on the books, labor organizations 
cease to function for the laborer's good and are a public menace as 
well. Getting members fair pay and better working conditions have 
become secondary and a labor bureaucracy the real goal. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS, AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


Le 


‘Corpova, ALA.—Nashua Mfg. Co., which operates a 
plant here and has headquarters at Boston, Mass., will have 
new officers and a revised operating set-up when sale of the 
firm's assets and business to Weetamoe Corp. is completed. 
The latter firm was incorporated at Boston last June to 
acquire the operating properties of Nashua, and will change 
its name to Nashua Mfg. Co. before the effective date of a 
registration system recently filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. The new organization’s officers will 
be Royal Little, president (also head of Textron, Inc.); J. 
Linzee Weld, vice-president; and Charles Dyson, treasurer. 
Textron is investing some $2,000,000 in the new firm. 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C.—Herndon Spinning Mill has 
been granted a state charter to produce textile products, 
with an authorized capital stock of $100,000, of which $300 
has been subscribed by J. E. Herndon, Mrs. Virginia Hern- 
don and J. R. Davis, all of Kings Mountain. The same 
gfoup also has received a charter for Piedmont Rug Mills, 
which has authorized capital stock of $100,000. 


LAURINBURG, N. C.—Arrowood Textiles, Inc., has been 
chartered aS a manufacturing business. With authorized 
capital stock of $100,000, principals are Eugene A. Morgan, 
A. Frank McGuire and Harold M. Gibson, all of Laurin- 
burg. 


GasTONiA, N. C.—Nu-Tex Corp. has been chartered as 
a manufacturing business with authorized capital stock of 
Harry T. Allen 
and D. S. Lafar, all of Gastonia. 


NortH WILKESBORO, N. C.—Barnes-Gilreath Textile 
Co., Inc., has been granted a state charter to operate mills. 
Authorized capital stock is $125,000, of which $3,000 has 
been subscribed. by Raymond Barnes, John Gilreath and 
Lela F. Barnes, all of North Wilkesboro. 


LEXINGTON, N. C.-—-Lexington Finishing Co., Inc., has 
received a charter to deal in textile products with authorized 
capital stock of $100,000. Subscribers are L. B. Hollowell, 
Evelyn Hollowell and Nell Friday, all of Gastonia, N. C. 


LAURENS, S. C.—Laurens Cotton Mills employees have 
been presented a safety award flag in recognition of their 
record of having achieved 1,007,000 man hours of work 
without a disabling injury. 


CALHOUN FALts, S. C.—In a general improvement pro- 
gram at Calhoun Mills, the plant is being air conditioned 
and a program for gradual improvement of employees’ 
homes is being promoted. Also sponsored by the mill is a 
recreation park which is expected to be one of the finest in 
the South. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A third plant for manufactur- 
ing nylon yarn will be built at an estimated cost of approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 on a 600-acre tract near Chattanooga, it 
has been announced by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Approximately 18 months will be required for completion. 
About 1,000 people will be needed to operate the plant in 


the beginning. This expansion,” states R. A. Ramsdell, 
manager of the company’s nylon division, “plus expansions 
now under way at present plants, will triple today’s output 
of nylon textile fibers. 

“The company purchased this site early in 1944 and 
some preliminary engineering work was done then,’’ said 
Mr. Ramsdell, ''so that land would be available when gen- 
eral conditions permitted us to enter upon our long-range 
program for increasing production of nylon yarn and other 
nylon textile fibers. The Chattanooga plant is part of this 
program.” 


ATLANTA, GA.—A charter has been granted to W. F. 
Jackson Co., Inc., to manufacture textile products and proc- 
ess vegetable and animal fibers. Incorporators are W. F. 
Jackson, Mrs. Katherine S. Jackson and Mrs. J. M. Jackson. 
The new concern is capitalized at $8,000. 


UNION, S. C.—Fairforest Mills, manufacturing heavy 
wool knitting yarn, has opened here. Jack Powell, treasurer, 
reported that the plant would begin with the manufacture 
of hand knitting yarns. A charter was recently granted the 
$100,000 corporation with C. G. Hughes as president, W. 
R. Dixon as vice-president, Jack Powell as treasurer, and 


M. C. Schaible, secretary. 


SALISBURY, N. C.—Portions of a frame cotton warehouse 
at Cartex Mills here was damaged Aug. 4 by a fire, believed 
to have been started by lightning. Bales of waste cotton 
stored in the warehouse were considerably damaged. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—One hundred and five employees 
of Pomona Mfg. Co. were honored with complimentary 
pins for long and faithful service at a banquet Aug. 5 in 
the community hall at Pomona. Four workers, who have 
served with the company for 32, 33. 35 and 36 years were 
awarded diamond studded pins. Workers with the company 
for five to 15 years were presented gold pins and those who 
had served for 15 to 30 years were presented ruby studded 
pins. Walter Dillard, executive vice-president and general 
manager of the company, made the presentations. 


MAGNOLIA, ARK.——Stockholdets of the Magnolia Cotton 
Mill Co. met recently to approve exchange of stock with 
the N. and W. Overall Co. on a share-for-share basis, trans- 
ferring assets of the cotton mill to the garment firm. Ninety 
per cent of the stockholders attended or sent proxies to 
approve the mills dissolution and transfer to new owner- 


ship. 


DaLias, TEx.—Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills’ has acquir- 
ed a tract of land here and will erect a new 1,000,000 square 
foot factory as soon as materials become available, Adolf 
Mayer, Dallas branch manager, announced recently. 


Macon, Ga.—Shares of stock in Bibb Mfg. Co. have 
been made available to employees of the company by direct 
purchase from the company. This was arranged recently by 
the stockholders and directors by making treasury stock 
available to all employees other than directors. 
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ATHERS 


SPINDLE BUMPERS 


From the finest obtain- 
able Leather. 


CHECK STRAPS 


Made from the finest 
Hair-on leather. 


HARNESS STRAPS 


Made from selected 
Hair-on leather. 


LUG STRAPS 


Strong, long wearing, 
Economical. 


MISCELLANEOUS LOOM LEATHERS 


PAGE BELTING CO. 


CONCORD, As 


YEARS 


| of service to the 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


We have supplied starches, gums and 
dextrines to the Textile Industry since 


1866. 
This long experience biiiall to give 


us the know-how in solving many war- 
time sizing, finishing and printing 
problems, and in meeting critical 
shortages by developing satisfactory 
substitutes. 


Call on us for help in solving your 
postwar problems. Our Textile Lab- 
oratories and Field Staff are at your 


285 Madison Avenue 
10M Johnston Bldg. Charlotte 2. 0. C. 
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Own Your 


Weather 


Regain higher and 
more dependable. 
Greater strength 
and more uniform- 


ity in numbers. 


Air enters through 
Airchanger unit 


Drafting of Fibers 
smoother and more 
compact. Waste 
and fly reduced 
to a remarkable 
degree. 


Fewer Breaks. Not 
as many stops or 
piecings. Not as 
many adjustments. 
Cleaner and very 
much more com- 
fortable rooms. 


Or through central station 
air washer 


Better Product. 
And very often 
as much as 2% 
more production. 


with its exclusive 
method of control 
has been known to 


PAY FOR ITSELF 


in a year, or less. 


Automatic Shutters 
let heat out 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mase. Charlotte, 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Jake Quinn has been transferred from 
superintendent of St. Pauls (N. C.) Rayon 
Mills to superintendent of Flint Mfg. Co.., 
Gastonia, N. C. At Gastonia he succeeds C. 
W. Cashion, resigned. 


George E. Kennedy, for the past three 
years Kendall Mills Southern division pur- 
chasing agent with headquarters at Paw 
Creek, N. C., is being transferred to the 
sales department of the Kendall Mills fin- 
ishing division at Walpole, Mass. W. E. 
Prescott, formerly purchasing agent for the 
Walworth Co., South Boston, Mass., suc- 
ceeded him at Paw Creek Aug. 5. Mr. Ken- 
nedy will assume his new duties Sept. 3. 


David L. Wood, assistant superintendent 
of Bloom Mills at Gastonia, N. C., was 
married recently to Miss Alice Irwin Ragan. 


Dr. W. A: Raimond and Dr. T. H. The- 
lin have been appointed chief chemists, re- 
spectively, of the vat dyes and intermediates 
divisions, Calco Chemical Division, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. Dr. 
G: Herrick and Dr. C. E. Lewis have 
been appointed assistant chief chemists of 
the basic dyes and organic pigments: divi- 
sions, respectively. 


Rexford L. Sauls and James H. Haddock 
have received the Meritorious Civilian Ser- 
vice Award for,wartime textile procurement 
and inspection activities at the Army’s Jef- 
fersonville (Ind.) Quartermaster Depot. 


Hardy B. Gosnell, Robert L. Sartain and 
Wade’ T. Pierce have.been appointed gen- 
eral overseers of weaving for the first, sec- 
ond and third shifts, respectively, at Slater 


(S. C.) Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Col. Turner R. Sharp has succeeded Brig.- 
Gen. Roland Walsh as commander of the 
Army's Philadelphia (Pa.) Quartermaster 
Depot. General Walsh is now receiving 
treatment at Walter Reed Hospital tin Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


BACK TO CIVILIAN LIFE; Joseph B. 
Pope, jwho prior to his release from the 
Army last year was with the cotton yarn 
department .of National Spinning Co. in 
New York City, has joined Burlington Mills 
Corp. at Greensboro, N. C. . .. J. W. Vee- 
der, a veteran of 39 months in the Army, 
has been appointed advertising and sales 
promotion manager of the Chicopee Mfg. 
Corp. Lumuite Division. Hugh W. 
Bishop, in the Army Air Forces four years, 
has been named manager of the new prod- 
ucts division of Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia. 


W. E. Burcham, operator of Beaver Creek 
Weaving Co. at Elkin, N. C., suffered se- 
rious injuries recently in an automobile ac- 
cident near Elkin. : 


T. A, Campbell has been promoted from 
assistant professor at the Clemson College 
school of textiles, Clemson, S§. C. J. V. 
Walters has been promoted from instructor 
to assistant professor of textiles. 


Pictured above at left 
Bis William A. Sipp- 
rell, Jr., who has been 
elected board chairman 
in the reorganization 
of H & B American 
Machine Co. of Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Mr. Sipp- 
rell and his associates 
recently purchased con- 
trol of the firm. Shown 
at right above is Louis C. Edgar, Jr., for- 
merly general manager of the Martins Ferry 
Division of the Blaw-Knox Co., who has 
been elected president of H & B. Elmer J. 
McVey, at left below, who has been asso- 
ciated with H & B for a number of years, 
has been promoted to executive vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 


Dwight B. Billings, controller of Pacific 
Mills, has been appointed chairman of the 
conference of textile industry controllers 
which will be a part of the forthcoming 15th 
annual meeting of the Controllers Institute 
of America in New York City next month. 


R. C. Jones has been appointed general 
manager of the Tubize Division of Celanese 
Corp. of America, and will assume his new 
duties Sept. 1. He succeeds John E. Bassill, 
who has resigned as vice-president and a 
director of Celanese. 


C. Chester Bassett, Jr, has resigned as 
manager of the textile finishes division of 
Sylvania Industrial Corp. James J. Casserly 
and J. Andrew Clark will continue their 
activities in sales and service for the divi- 
sion under the direction of Edwin F.. James, 
divisional manager. 


Hilding Anderson has succeeded Paul A. 
Bosshard as rayon section executive in the 
textiles branch of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 


Lloyd Hale, president of G. H. Tennant 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was elected vice- 
president of the Floor Machinery Manufac- 
turers Association during its recent meeting 
at Chicago. 


William A. Hewitt, Jr., for the past 414 
years has been in charge of sales of bulk 
corn products, ‘starch, dextrine, etc., for 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., to Southwestern 
cotton and paper mills, with headquarters at 
Dallas, Tex., has been transferred to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., where he will handle sales and 
service of a similar nature in Tennessee, 
Arkansas, northern Louisiana and northern 
Mississippi. Prior to joining Penick & Ford, 
Mr. Hewitt operated Greensboro (N. C.) 
Supply Co, 


C. D. Welch has been transferred from 
his position as general overseer of the Ma- 
dora Plant of American Yarn and Process- 
ing Co. at Mt. Holly, superin- 
tendent of Union Mills at Maiden, N. C. 


Bruce C. Baker, formerly associated with 
Springs Cotton. Mills, is now general man- 
ager of Newberry (S. C:) Textile Mills. 


OBITUARY 


H. Henry Gavitt, 70, well known in the 
textile industry and at one time associated 
with Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
died recently at Philadelphia, Pa. He is sur- 
vived by three sons and a daughter. 


J. Gordon Holt, formerly general man- 
ager for Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. at Belmont, N. 
C., died Aug. 8 at Melbourne, Australia, 
where he was in charge of Aberfoyle’s Aus- 


tralian plant. 


John G. Brodie, 59, vice-president of 
McCampbell & Co., New York City, died 
suddenly this month while vacationing at 
Lake George, N. Y. He is survived by his 


widow and two sons. 


Robert Strickland, 51, president of the 
Trust Co. of Georgia and a leader in South- 
ern industrial development, died Aug. 8 at 
Atlanta. Surviving are his widow, a daugh- 
ter, a son and two brothers. 


Paul L. Borden, 66, secretary and treas 
urer of Borden Mfg. Co., died this month at 
Goldsboro, N. C., following a heart attack 
Surviving are his wife, one son and two 
sisters. 
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oughton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 
SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


HOUGHTON 


Sou. Represontative 
COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. =253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


& 


_-SOFTENERS ALKALIES 


TEXTILE CHE 


948 RICE STREET 


PRECISION BOBBINS 


Carefully gauged for accuracy . . . tested on customers’ own 
spindles . . . making certain that spindle hole from butt to tip 
is straight, round, and the different diameters concentric. 


This manufacturing care . . . close attention to even the 
smallest details spells PRECISION for your bobbins, and there- 
fore long and efficient service. : 


Southern Representatives 


THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HENRY H. HERSEY ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
Norwood Place P.O. Box 1982 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Towa 


QUALITY UNIFORMITY + SERVICE 


Ay 
CLINTON INDU TRIES, Inc. 


‘¥/ 
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Two-Piece Spool Bobbin 
ls Developed By Formica 


A two-piece spool bobbin for use 
in the textile industry is being develop- 
ed by the Formica Insulation Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, manufacturer of lam- 
inated plastics. R. W. Lytle, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of special engineering 
for the company who has applied for 
patent protection for the development 
describes the product as having par- 
ticular appeal to textile manufacturers 
as certain operations are facilitated 
with attendant gain in efficiency and 
economy in production. 


The outer shell of the spool bobbin 
(as shown) is in a single laminated 
plastic piece. The new plastic bobbin 
also has its center adapter suitable to 
any size spindle or mandrel the occa- 
sion requires. This center member can 
be renewed in event the center hole 
is worn through use. The heads of the 
bobbin are made from laminated ma- 
terial whose direction is perpendicular 
to the axis of the spool thus affording 
maximum strength from pressures on 
the inside of both heads. The outer 
member barrel is made from fabric 
base macerated material which in the 
curing process becomes an integral part 
of the laminated material of the heads. 

A mew adaptation of laminated 
plastic Formica Pregwood for Plyweld 
picker sticks has been successfully de- 
veloped for use on the Draper cotton 
loom through extensive tests in textile 
mills, it has been disclosed. A joint 
_ announcement was made by W. Irving 

Bullard, president of E. H. Jacobs 
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Mfg. Co., and Mr. Lytle. Plyweld is an 
adaptation of Pergwood, manufactured 
by Formica with the process of ma- 
chining the product into picker sticks 
done at the Charlotte plant of ‘the 


Jacobs firm. Their joint announcement 


says in part: 

“Originally developed principally 
for woolen and worsted looms the 
plyweld picker sticks was tested con- 
currently on all types of cotton looms. 
The Plyweld stick was given an en- 
thusiastic reception by the woolen and 
worsted mill operators and has been a 
vital factor in eliminating “down time’ 
throughout the United States. A recent 
survey conducted in New England and 
the Middle Atlantic States indicates 
435 mills out of a total of 504 con- 
tacted have already conducted success- 
ful tests on plyweld and have found it 
the most satisfactory picker stick on the 
market today. Over 90 per cent of 
these mills have either equipped all of 
their looms with Plyweld picker sticks 
or equipping a definite number of 
looms with Plyweld picker sticks or 
equipping a definite number of looms 
weekly or monthly. Two drawbacks 
were discovered when the stick was ap- 
plied to the lighter cotton looms, a 
lack of flexibility and dissatisfaction 
with wood screws in attaching the loop 
type picker. Jacobs engineers have de- 
veloped a method of streamlining the 
plyweld which provides — flexibility 
equal to the finest quality hickory and 
superior to present day stocks. The 
screw problem was overcome by de- 
velopment of a serrated hook which 
holds the loop picker firmly without 
benefit of a screw. 

“Leading cotton mills have thor- 
oughly tested the Plyweld. stick and 
find it outlasts hickory a sufficient num- 
ber of times to more than offset the 
direct higher cost of installation be- 
sides greatly increasing production of 
cloth. Plyweld is composed of plies of 
Northern sugar maple which have been 
impregnated with a plastic, thermoset- 
ting resin. After impregnation, the plies 
are assembled in layers and subjected 
to terrific heat and pressure. The result 


EQUIPMENT — SUPPLIES — LITERATURE 


is a highly durable product which can 
be machined to extremely close toler- 
ances. Plyweld is not affected by oil, 
grease, acids, or moisture, it is free 
from warpage and consequently gives 
a more accurate pick and better balance 
to the loom.” 


Calco Dye Application 


Laboratories Reorganized 


Mounting activity in the textile in- 
dustry is mirrored in the recent an- 
nouncement by the Calco Chemical 
Division, American Cyanamid Co., 
Bound Brook, N. J., of the reorganiza- 
tion of its dye application laboratories. 
A large increase in the number of in- 
quiries that has taxed the facilities of 
the department, makes it necessary to 
consolidate the dye application labora- 
tories into three main divisions, the 
textile division, the leather, paper and 
plastic division, and the evaluation and 
testing division. 

The direction of the work of the 
new divisions has been assigned to 
men well known in the trade for their 
outstanding contribution to the dye 
consuming industries. Dr. A. L. Peiker 
has been appointed associate manager 
and administrative assistant to W. H. 
Watkins, manager of the dye applica- 
tion laboratories. O. W. Clark has been 
appointed assistant manager in charge 
of the cotton, viscose rayon and resin 
bonded pigments section of the tex- 
tile division. H. E. Millson has been 
appointed assistant manager to direct 
the wool, nylon, acetate and special. 
ties section of the textile division. In 
the evaluating and testing division, 
R. R. Sleeper will be in charge of new 
product evaluation and F. C. Dexter 
in charge of pigment testing and iden- 
tification. 


Mathieson Alkali Enters 
Fire Protection Field 
Mathieson Alkali Works has enter- 
ed the fire protection field with both 
high and low pressure carbon dioxid: 
equipment, it is announced by Georg« 
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SELLING AGENTS 

CHICAGO 
* PHILADELPHIA COMPANY, INC. 
* ST. LOUIS 90 WORTH STREET, N. Y.C. 
. William Iselin & Co., Inc., Factors 
BMINOTINEIS | 
: Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 
_ Identification — Lubrication — Conditioning 
: RAYON OILS | SS BASE OIL 
ate LYNOL | MEON 

| BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 

d 
| BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 
b Offices and Works Established 1874 __ Southern Warehouse 
ELIZABETH, N. J. CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
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W. Dolan, president. Producer of 
heavy chemical specialties, the com- 
pany operates one of the largest car- 
bon dioxide plants in the world at 
Saltville, Va. Chas. T. Longaker, man- 
ager of Mathieson’s carbon dioxide di- 
vision, has named Harry Ensminger to 
head the fire protection department, 
with headquarters at the company’s 
New York offices. 

Specializing in built-in systems, 
Mathieson is the only company offer- 
ing both high and low pressure sys- 
tems. Engineering service includes sur- 
veys of occupancies to determine fire 
protection requirements, plans for 
systems, and supervision of installa- 


tion. For large users, recharging prob-— 


lems will be simplified by the com- 
pany's recently announced dry ice 


liquifier which has a capacity of 1,000 


pounds of carbon dioxide. For others, 
recharging facilities are available at 16 
distribution centers. 


Training Film On Textile 


Mill Waste Is Shown 


“Waste Ain't Waste,” first in a 
series of training sound slide films pro- 
duced by VIT Films for the textile tn- 


dustry, was reviewed at Charlotte Aug. 
7. Designed as an aid in instructing 
new personnel and as a refresher for 
older employees, the film demonstrated 
proper methods of handling sliver lap 
waste and sweeps in cotton mills. The 
film uses the cartoon technique suc- 
cessfully developed by the military 
services for a speeded-up educational 
method. Present plans are for one new 
release every two months and now in 
preparation are films on opening and 
picking, and on loom fixing. 

Licenses to mills for use of the films 
are based on a sliding scale arrange- 
ment according to the size of the mill, 
it was announced by Jack C. Werner, 
president of the company. 


Strike-Bound Plant 
Resuming Operations 


Production of chemicals at the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co.’s Columbia 
Chemical Division plant at Barberton, 
Ohio, should approach capacity produc- 
tion of most products within a few 
weeks, according to E. T. Asplundh, 
vice-president in charge of the firm's 
chemical division. Mr. Asplundh stated 
‘hat full production on some products 
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THE KEEVER 
STARCH CO. 


would not be reached until the end of 
July. Operations were resumed recently 
after a two-month strike. Soda ash, 
caustic soda, chlorine, bicarbonate of 
soda and rubber pigments are the ma- 
jor products of the Ohio unit. 


Prufcoat Booklet Describes 
New Corrosion-Proofing 


An 11-page illustrated and docu- 
mented booklet introducing Prufcoat, 
a new corrosion-proofing, has been is- 
sued by Prufcoat Laboratories, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass. Full directions for 
Prufcoating concrete, structural steel, 
floors, pipes, tanks, machinery and 
other equipment are given. Prufcoat, 
the manufacturer claims, provides ef. 
fective protection for nearly all types 
of surfaces against acids, alkalis, oil 
and water. The new literature describ- 
ing this new product may be had free 
of charge by writing to the manufac- 
turer. 


Sylvania Electric Issues 
New Catalog: of Fixtures 


standardized commercial 
fluorescent fixtures are described in a 
new catalog packet just issued by Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc. Specifica- 
tions and installation data are given 
on the 11 basic Sylvania Electric models 
which can be installed in single or 
continuous rows through. any one of 
four standard mounting arrangements. 
The easy maintenance features of not 
having to remove nuts or screws to 
relamp the fixtures and the simplicity 
with which the hinged louvres and 
glass diffusing panels can be swung 


Eleven 


open and lifted clear for cleaning are 
also explained in this material. 


| Foxboro Announces New 


Model 40 Controller 


Describing the Model 40 Controlle: 
as one of the important milestones in 
its 36 years of instrument making, Fox- 
boro (Mass.) Co. points out that it 
represents no departure in basic oper 
ating principles from those of the 
Model 30, introduced in 1942, but em- 
bodies improvements in design and 
construction which offer new advan 
tages, important and numerous enough 
to characterize a wholly new instru 
ment. The Model 40 replaces the Mode! 
30 as the Foxboro instrument recom 
mended for control of temperature 


Columbus 15, Ohio pressure, flow and other variables in 
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ontinuous processes, or others in leaving behind this sub-panel, with the bilog control mechanism, including the 
which control requirements are exact- process still under pneumatic control Pneumaticset and the Radio-Control 
ng. Features of the Model, 40, as by manual operation. The die-cast assemblies and the units for pneumatic 
hown,, may be generalized as a sim- aluminum case, similar to that of the transmission. The Model 40 is made as 
lification of design, with more sturdy Model 30, fits the same opening in an an indicator as well as a single-pen and 
@nit construction, resulting in superior instrument panel. However, hasp and multi-pen recorder, and is available for 
@crformance, easier and more flexible hinges of new design facilitates door on-off control action, proportional, pro- 
djustments, and new convenience in opening or complete removal, and also portional and reset (Stabilog) , propor- 
ervicing, including the easy replace- insure tight closure against dust, mois- tional with derivative, and proportional 
ent or interchange of unit parts. ' ture and fumes. All connections are in and reset with derivatives (Hyper-Re- 
| the bottom of the case. set). All types are described, and num- 
Improvements in design have been  erous illustrations reveal their construc- 
carried out in all the associated equip- tional features,-in Bulletin 381, of 
ment, as well as in the primary Sta- which copies will be sent on request. 


The operating-panel feature of Sta- 
ilog control instruments is retained, 
nd when the case door is open every 

Miial, every adjustment knob, and every 
@art normally requiring attention is 
Bmmediately accessible, without even 
Bhe need of removing the chart. This 
dvantage is one of particular impor- 3 ee 
ance when service adjustments are 
ade in the field. An cava dina char- Wrap, Strap and Ship ; 
mcteristic of the Model 40 is its adapt- os 
@bility in changing from one type and add an EXTRA PROFIT 
and The money you don’t spend in the shipping room and 
1 higher, is easily made by the turn of in transit for needless bulk and weight is only part of 
thumb wheel. Reversal of instrument 
ction is made in a like manner. The 
y “at ic alt y 
and labor. Bolts of cloth are strapped together into 
djustment. Elimination of the reset one compact, easy-to-handle, low-rate package in a 
nd derivative functions is extremely 
imple, when desired. A much-improv- 
seal it. Write for full on Stanley Steel Strap- 
oint. A new-type transfer switch en- ping, Tools and Accessories. The Stanley Works, Steel 
the operator to change from man- 
al to automatic control, or vice versa, 


<a asily and rapidly and with no valve 
motion. 
@ Simplicity and sturdiness of the con- STA N LEY ] 

™ @roller have been achieved largely ‘STA 


the money you save by using Stanley Steel Strapping, 


Tools and Accessories. You also save precious time 


fraction of the usual time... five seconds per strap to 


loop it around the package, “cinch” it tight, cut it and 


Strapping Division, New Britain, Connecticut. 


I hrough the principle of unit construc: Make August a model for all other months— PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH” 
ion and assembly. For example, the 
nique mounting of the transfer switch 
| nd reducing valve on a manual con- 

| rol panel permits the removal of the STANLEY STRAPPING SYSTEM 
Atire instrument from its location, 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


a 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“HERON” and Super- 
Superior Check Straps. 
“GBC” Sheepskins. 
NEUMANN Calfskins. 
NOONE’S Roller, Slash- 
er and Clearer Cloths. 
“GBC” Special Roller 
Cloths. 
HOLT’S Roller Glue. 
“GBC” Belt Cement 
BILTRITE Canvas Lug Straps. 
DAYTON “Thorobred” Loom Supplies. 
DAYTON V-Belts and Pulleys. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
Telephone 2218 


= 


1—Cork Roll Buffing Machine. 
1—Automatic Banding Machine. 
1—Shaper for machine shop. 
i—Abbott Cone Winder. 


1—Rip saw, for wood shop. 


WANTED TO BUY 


1—Waste Machine, for reworking scavenger and roving waste. 


i—Cloth Shearing Machine. Must be late model and in A-1 condition. 


250 to 300—40” ‘‘E’’ Model Draper Looms. 


FOR SALE 


56—"‘E’’ Model Draper Looms and 327 ‘‘K’’ Model Draper Looms, all 30” width, 156 
equipped with 4-bank sliding bar stop motions, and spring top harness motions, 
weaving tubing. All have Roper let-offs, vibrating whip rolls. 


2—10 x 5 Saco-Pette Intermediates, 112 spindles each. 
6— 7 x 3% Saco-Pette Speeders, 160 spindles each. 


FAIRMONT MILLS, INC., Fairmont, S. C. 


WANTED 


Master Mechanic to take charge of machine shop and mainte- 
nance work of rayon weaving mill, 


Write “W. W. W.,” care TExTILE BULLETIN 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


48 ft., 20 in., % in. thick stack. 


WHITE-PARKS MILLS CO. 


Concorp, N. C. 


shirts, pajamas, shorts, etc. 


information strictly confidential. 


New Orleans, La."’ 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


2—Medium size textile mills; one on high 
grade drills, the other on broadcloth for 


3—Print. Cloth Mills—20,000; 40,000, 
60,000 spindles and necessary looms. All 


Write “P. 0. Box 5256, Station B, 


WANTED—Position as Plant Overseer. Experienced oe 
on Carding, Spinning, Ring Twisting, Winding, 
Tube Twist and Polishing Cotton, Waste and 
Rayon. Employed: age 38, sober and reliable. 
Write “T. W. T.,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. 
Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


SUPERINTENDENT desires to relocate in Spartan- 
burg or Greenville area as superintendent or as- 
sistant to mill manager. Capable, aggressive.,. 
knows yarn processing and weaving. Can assist 
busy executive in handling all phases of buying 
and selling; and can handle all technical details 
of mill operation. Write ‘“‘Capable,’’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Job' as Overseer Weaving. Experienced 
on all types print goods: I. C. S. graduate on 
plain weaving and warp preparation. Now em- 
ployed as overseer but desire to make change. 
Best. of references. Write ‘‘S-G,"’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte.1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—Designer or production man- sage: 
ager. Experienced on plain and fancy spun rayon 
fabrics. Also experience in laying out, planning 
and following up the operations through the 
plant. Married; sober and trustworthy, conscien- 
tious and a good handler of help. Write ‘‘De- 
signer,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


~ 


POSITION WANTED as Overseer Carding and Spin- 
ning or Superintendent combed or carded yarn 
mill. 18 years’ experience on 6's to 120's. Best of 
references. Married. Write “‘D. B. E.,"’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Job as Overseer of Weaving in good size 
weave room. Specialized in weaving. Experience 
in all departments of mill. 19 years with large 
Southern mills. Write “W. L. S.,"’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. .C. 


FIRST-CLASS ROLLER COVERER would like to 
make change. 18 years’ experience on cork, leath- 
er, rubber rollers. 10 years on present job. Mar- 


ried. Some mill help. Good references. Write ‘‘C. _ 
T. R.,” care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Chariotte 1, N. C. 


— 


WANTED—Position as Overseer Weaving. Twenty 
years’ practical experience as overseer. Have I. C. 
S. diploma on Weaving and Slashing. Prefer 
carded job on prints, shade cloth, drills, sheeting 
At present employed. Can give reference. Write 
“Cc. L. L.,"’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


SUPERINTENDENT AVAILABLE -— 44 years old 
Protestant religion, sober, high school and I. C. § 
Textile graduate. Eleven years as General Over- 
seer, past nine years as Superintendent. Running 
mills on spun rayon. combed and carded yarn 
mills and weave mills. Experienced with some o! 
the larger plants. Write ““T. P. T..”’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C. 


FOREMAN OF CARDING desires location in Cen 
tral Carolinas; 18 years’ experience: I. C. & 
graduate; experienced on carded and combed work 
Good references. Write ‘‘Central."’ P..O. Box 1275 
Charlotte 1 N.C 
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PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


are always the same. 
They can be uniformly duplicated year tn 
and year out. It is NOT a seasonal crop. 


Get them from 


BATSON 
Greenville, 8. C. 


POSITION WANTED as Superintendent. Experi- 
enced on plain weaving, also combed or carded 
yarns, both fine and coarse. Employed as super- 
intendent at present. Good reason for changing. 
Prefer mill that is not getting desired results. 
Practical throughout mill. Do not drink. Can 
furnish the very best of references. Will go 
anywhere in the South. Write “L. O. V.,’’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte l, 
N. C. 


THROWSTER SUPERINTENDENT 


Man experienced in silk or synthetic yarn, 
twisting and processing, for growing South- 
ern yarn processing mill. Opportunity for 
right man. Please advise experience, age, 
marital status, etc., to 


‘*Throwster,”’ care Textile Balletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANT TO BUY 


One Woolen Spinning Frame or light twis- 
ter to following specifications: 4 gauge, 2” 
or 246” rings, tape drive, knee brakes, 210 
clutch spindles or more for 10” filling bob- 
bins. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Division 
P. O. Box 205 North Charleston, 8. C. 


“ 


FOR SALE 


2 Crompton.& Knowles Looms, 4 x 1 box-—— 
114” between swords, 600 hook single lift 
Jacquard top and bottom beams. Some spare 
parts. 
Write ‘“‘Jacquard,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


COTTON CLASSER AND RECEIVER 


Will class and receive cotton for mill, vicin- 
ity Raleigh, N. C., on per bale commission 
basis. Twenty years’ experience. 


Write “‘A-W,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED TO BUY 
4/1 Speeder spun white yarn on paper 
cones. 


Write “‘Paper Cones,’’ 
care Textile Buleltin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Denison Mig. Co. . 
Dodenhoff Co., W. D. ... af 
Draper Corporation Yee 7 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. .. SOARES 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Dyestuff Div. 3 
Eaton, Paul B. 
Fuller, Frank F. 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co. 83 
General Dyestuff Corp. 33 
Gossett Machine Works . . 79 
Greenville Belting Co. 60 
Greenville Spinners, Inc. ; 69 
Gulf Refining Co. 43 
H & B American Machine Co. 16 and 17 
Hanks, W. E. 81 
Henley Paper Co. 
Holbrook Rawhide Co. 81 
Houghton Wool Co. s 55 
Industrial Cooling & Moistening Co. ita 
Iselin-Jefferson Co., Inc. . 
Jarrett & Co.; Cecil H. 75 


Johrson Chemical Co. 79 


POSITION WANTED —Energetic young man, 31, 
desires sale or other business connection with 
established concern in 8S. C. area. College grad- 
ute; returned veteran, major. Well rounded 
college, post-graduate and business background 
in Investment Securities, General Insurance, 
and Sales. Employed by one concern continu- 
ously prior to war and at present. Wish to 
make change. Married; best of references. 
Write “H. P. G.,”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. 
Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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Keystone Belting Co. _ . 74 
—L— 

Laurel Soap Mfg: Co., Inc. . 77 
Lawrence Leather Co., A. C. 84 
Luttrell & Co., C. E. 60 
Marquette Metal Products Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works o 46 
Merrow Machine Co.. The .. 74 
Mill Devices Co. (Div. of A. B. Carter, Inc.) . 73. 
Mount Hope Machinery Co. ie 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. » Al 
National Ring Traveler Co. nas 
Neisler Mills : 76 
New England Bobbin. & Shuttle Co. gis 55 
Noone & Co., Wm. R. seiileaeiatles 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. a 
Page Belting Co. _. 53 
Parks-Cramer Co. ... 
Peach & Co., D. W. . 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Piedmont Processing Co. ines 
Proctor & Schwartz 
Ray Chemical Co. . pS: 83 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Ine. (Manhattan Rubber 
Div.) 
Ray bestos- Manhattan. “Ine. (North Charleston 


Plant) ... 
Raymond Service, Inc., Chas. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. . 81 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8S. 57 

Saco-Lowell Shops 25 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc. ‘ PAE: 39 
Seydel-Woolley & Co. . BS 
Simmons Plating Works aia” 
Sinclair Refining Co. 28 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. . scien 
Solvay Sales Corp. . 
Southern Radio Corp. 26 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 77 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 60 
Staley Sales Corp., A. E. 45 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. ; | 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co. soc 
Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P. 76 

Terrel! Co., The 2 and 83 
The Stanley Works 59 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 63 
Universal Winding Co. 22 
Virginia Smelting Co. ' 49 
Voge: Co., Joseph A. . 68 
Wallerstein Co., Inc. 64 
Waiwick Chemical Co. Back Cover 
Water Tank Service Co. 16 
Wellman Operating Corp. 74 
Wheeler Reflector Co. 19 
Whitehead Machinery Co., Troy Front Cover 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Yancey Co., The 26 


THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your experience and position desired: we will 


inform you of positions now open in your line of work. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
284 WASHINGTON STREET 
Over 45 years’ confidential service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 


BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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Let’s Pull Together 


“LET faith be placed where faith is deserved,’ says 
the adage—and HENLEY asks for. no consideration 
beyond that in serving as your source of supply for 


paper and paper specialties. 


Textile manufacturers who regularly use HEN- 


LEY service have found us quick to sense their 


individual needs and alert in meeting them to the 


fullest extent of the primary markets. 


When we pull together in determining your special 
requirements, your wants are more intelligently 
satisfied and our power to satisfy them is increased 


by our fore-knowledge of your needs. 


To try out the value of pulling together, and to 
determine how profitably you can “place your faith”’ 
in HENLEY— 


Outline Any Current Needs 
to Our High Point Office 


HENLEY 4m 


Formerly — 


PARKER PAPER CO. 


Company 


Charlotte, N. C. HIGH POINT, N. C. Gastonia, N C 
Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. 


Integration Probe Likely Next Year 


(Continued from Page 41) of business and abandon his 
employees, or become a mere contractor, supplying only 
distributors selected by the mill, and abandoning the cus- 
tomers whose good will and trade he has secured by years 
of effort. If this tendency continues, the independent man- 
ufacturers, as such, will be faced with extinction. Thus, the 
apparel industry, which traditionally has been comprised of 
small businesses, may soon be added to the growing list of 
industries dominated by three or four large concerns, which 


can swallow up at will any threatening competitor. 


“One of these integrated organizations has already bonaght 
control of 12 Southern mills and 13 mills in New England; 
it is integrated from raw yarn to the finished product; it 
covers the field of house furnishings and clothing, employs 
its own designers and chooses its own retail outlets. At one 
end, it has eliminated 24 competing purchasers of agricul- 
tural raw material, at the other end it has eliminated an 
equal number of sources of supply for independent man- 
ufacturers. 

“It may be that integration in the textile field has its 
virtues. At the moment, however, they are not apparent, It 
is the object of the resolution I offer, to instruct the Federal 
Trade Commission to conduct a thoroughgoing, investigation 
of this trend, its consequences and legality, and to recom- 
mend legislation, if any be deemed necessary, to correct any 
evils that may result from such integration.” 


Newspaper Blasts New O. P. A. Set-Up 


Problems of administering the new O. P. A. law are 
confronting some industries with the same kind of dilemma 
as faces the farmer who tries to plow a field with a team 
composed of one race horse and one work horse, states an 
editorial in the New York Journal of Commerce. In a blast 
at the inequalities of the new law, the business newspaper 
charges that prices will never run smoothly in an industry 
while part of the industry is under restrictive price ceilings 
and part is exempt from controls. One of the hardest hit in 
this respect, states the editorial, is the textile industry where 
cotton textile products are subject to price controls and raw 
cotton is not. 

©. P. A, authorities claim the new cotton textile ceiling 
prices will add $500,000,000 to the gross sales of the cotton 
mills. True enough, the newspaper agrees. Consumers will 
be paying the additional costs when they buy the cotton 
products; the mills will receive the money. But the mills, in 
turn, will pay most of it out for higher priced raw cotton. 
It is claimed that many industries will face the same inequal- 
ities as the law now stands, Summing up its editorial blast 
at the problems created by the new O. P. A. law and its 
interpretation, the Journal of Commerce uses the words of 
George A. Renard, secretary and treasurer of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, who thinks the new law 
looks very much like a plan designed to wrap 50 pounds of 
nails in a piece of wet newspaper. 


Southern planters this fall will be asked to donate a dime 
a bale to help finance a cotton promotion and research drive 
of the National Cotton Council. Oscar Johnston, council 
president, announced the campaign will raise funds to help 
offset inroads of synthetic fibers and foreign cotton on the 
domestic market. 
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Wool Appraisal Program Moving Along 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has announced that 
through June 30 more than 87 million pounds of shorn 
wool of the 1946 clip had been appraised and purchased by 
the government under the current Commodity Credit Corp. 
program. The appraisals and purchases cover wool from 32 
states. The total of 87,661,813 pounds includes 30,482,243 
pounds of graded wool, 40,561,183 pounds of wool not 
graded but purchased in the bags in which it was originally 
packed, and 1,186,281 pounds of “off sort’’ wool (tag 
ends). Also incladed in the total are 14,253,392 pounds 
of greasy shorn wool, and 1,178,714 pounds of scoured 
shorn wool. The program under which the department pur- 
chases wool offered to the Commodity Credit Corp. has been 
in operation since 1943. 

Work of reappraisal of older lots of wool owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. has been started, the U. $. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture said Aug. 6, to provide a more accurate 
determination of shrinkage and classification. The steps 
being taken include: (1) the repricing of 1943 wools owned 
by C. C. C. at levels in keeping with prices for C. C. C- 
owned wools of the years 1944-45-46; (2) downward price 


adjustments in prices of scoured shorn wool which will 


average about five cents a pound; and (3) adjustments in 
prices of wools which are deteriorating in storage. 


These measures are expected to provide for proper ap- 
praisal of C, C. C.-owned wools, particularly the older 
wools and those of which the quality has been deteriorating, 
and thus encourage sales. On May 31 this year, the U. S. 
D. A. held approximately 433,000,000 pounds of wool for 
disposal. As a result of the lower price schedules, which 
became effective in February, a total of more than 138,-000,- 
000 pounds of C. C. C.-owned wool was sold into trade 
channels through June 30. : 


N. E. T. F. Awards 19 Textile Scholarships 


The New England Textile Foundation, founded primarily 
to train future executives for the New England textile in- 
dustry and supported by textile mills in New England, has 


awarded 19 $500 scholarships to students who will enter 


Lowell Textile Institute this coming fall. The $500 award- 
ed to each student will be sufficient to pay tuition and part 
of living expenses for the first year. Holders of N. E. T. F. 
scholarships who have made a good record at the end of 
their freshman year will be eligible for other scholarships 
which are available in succeeding years. Additional scholar- 
ship awards to students who will enter the textile school of 
Rhode Island School of Design this coming fall will be 
announced in the near future, and another scholarship con- 
test for 1947-1948 will be held in April of 1947. Students 
wishing to compete should communicate with the founda- 
tion, whose address is P. O. Box 1466, Providence, R. I. 


TEXTILE FINISHES 
For Cotton, Rayons and 
Mixtures 


* Charlotte Chemical laboratories, Inc. 
Founded 1914 CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Anti- friction rings—U.S. “Bevel Edge’ anti-friction 
travelers, both are aaclalie timely because they 
promote maximum production from existing spin- 
ning and twisting machinery. Some of the direct 
benefits from the Bevel Edge travelers are stated 
by users as follows: 


1. Less loading up of travelers on cotton. 
2. Less fly waste on woolen. 

3. Minimizes split ends on rayon, and silk. 
4 


. Much lower end breakage—frequently 8 to 10 
fewer per hour. 


5. More uniform tension—more uniform yarn. 


U. S. Travelers are made 
and stocked in ALL styles. 


DEPENDABLE DELIVERY-PROMPT SERVICE CALLS 


U. 5. RING TRAVELER CO. 


M. BOWEN. President & Treasurer 
Providence, Rhode Island 


“U. SS." Men give you Prompt Service! 


. P. VAUGHAN—W. H. ROSE—Greenville, 5. C.—Box 792—Phone 3031 
B. LAND—Athens, Ga.—-Box 1187-—-Phone 478 

. L. MAYNARD—Belmont, N. C.—-Box 456—Phone 115 

. L. BOLTON—West Philadelphia—Box 7234—-Trinity 1438 

. R. FISHER—-Concord, N. C.—-Box 83-—-Phone 8988 


. W. SMITH — H. J. SMITH — L. H. MELLOR, JR. — Providence— 
Gaspee 0100 


the 
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ANTI-FRICTION TRAVELERS 
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LOVERLEAF 


“ter cottons, 
Phat and mixed goods 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 16 


O. P. A. Grants Textile Price Increases 


Increases in basic cotton textiles at the mill level which 
the Office of Price Administration estimates will result in a 
six to eight per cent increase in the retail price of cotton 
apparel and an increase of approximately 17 per cent in 
the retail price of household linens and piece goods were 
announced Aug. 5 by the price agency. 

Totalling approximately one-half billion dollars at the 
mill level, the increases are due in large part to recognition 
of the increase in the market price of raw cotton, as re- 
quired under the amended act. Under the old act O. P. A 
was required to recognize only the parity price of cotton 


which for some months has been well below the market — 


price. 

In addition to recognizing higher raw cotton costs, an 
increased profit factor is included, resulting from the sub- 
stitution of a new base period, 1939 to 1941, for the former 
1936 to 1939 period, and from dropping entirely the net 
worth earnings formula. Both changes were required under 
the new price control act. 

In determining these new prices, O. P. A. used as current 
cotton cost the average of October futures (New York Cot- 
ton Exchange) from June 23 to July 22. This average, 
32.78 cents, was adjusted to the price for the grades and 


staples of cotton used in each major item and for delivery 


to mill points. Since March 8; O. P. A. has been using 
25.75 cents as the basis for cotton cost in computing cotton 
textile prices. 

The new prices remain effective until revised to reflect 
further changes in the cost of raw cotton. O. P. A. favors 
periodic revisions not oftener than once a month, to reflect 
current cotton cost. The industry appears to favor some 
form of daily price change instead, and has asked for fur- 
ther discussion of this phase of the problem 

At the request of representatives of the fine goods indus- 
try, 2 quick survey is being made to determine more accu- 
rately the fine goods increases required by law. That increase 
will be announced shortly. | 

Because cotton textile ceilings must now reflect variations 
in the price of raw cotton, an important change has been 
made in O. P. A.’s adjustable pricing provisions. Formerly 
sellers were allowed to reserve the right to charge the dif- 
ference between ceiling price in effect on the date of the 
contract and prices effective on the date of delivery. Now 
the ceiling price for all deliveries, under a sales contract is 
the price in effect on the contract date, with two exceptions. 
If delivery is not completed within 120 days of the contract 
date, the new ceiling price in effect on the day of deliver 
must be used if it is lower than the contract price. In addi 
tion, if wage increases are imminent which may cause highe! 
prices sellers may reserve the right to charge those highe: 
prices for undelivered portions of a sales contract based on 
wage increases which are imminent. The wage increase 
must, however, be approved by the wage stabilization board, 
and the price increase authorized by O. P. A. 

The price increases for some major items of cotton tex- 
tiles, expressed as a percentage over June 30 ceilings, are as 
follows: bed linens 15.75, carded yarn 16.00 (aver.), 100 
per cent American cotton blankets 15.25, tire cord fabrics 
20.00, denim 21.75, ginghams, eic., 15.75, outing flannel, 
17.50, print cloth yarn fabrics 18.25, towels 18.50, slack 
suitings 18.00 and blanket linings 11.50. 

The new ceilings tor cotton textiles and cotton yarns 
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established in Amendment 30 to SO-131 do not include the 
five per cent production provided in the new price control 
law, O. P. A. explained in answer to trade queries. 

The new law, it was pointed out, provides that this five 
per cent production premium shall be paid over and above 
established price ceilings to those mills meeting the pro- 
duction standards established in the law. 

—O. P. A. acknowledged, too, that there would have to 
be an upward adjustment. in pricing of Merino yarns and 
said this would be done as speedily as possible. An amend- 
ment upping Merino yarn ceiling prices had been started 
around the agency before the new law was enacted, but 
there will have to be still further changes, it was learned. 

Clearing up another question which had arisen after the 
issuance of the new pricing order, an O. P. A. spokesman 
said that the special incentive premium provided in Section 
3A applies to yarns as well as fabrics. 

O. P. A. has amended seven regulations covering cotton 
goods to revoke existing provisions which have permitted 
producers to contract on an adjustable pricing basis for 
undelivered portions of contracts for the sale of goods sub- 
ject to the seven regulations. These are Revised Price Sched- 
ule 7, covering combed yarns and processing of combed 
yarns, to which Amendment 21 is added; Maximum Price 
Regulation 118, covering cotton products, to which Amend- 
ment 42 is added; M.P.R.-11, fine cotton goods, to which 
Amendment 29 is added; M.P.R.-33, carded cotton yarns 
and processing of carded cotton yarns, to which Amend- 
ment 11 is added; R.P.S.-35, carded gray and colored yarn 
cotton goods, to which Amendment 31 is added; M.P.R.-39, 
woven decorative fabrics, to which Amendment 15 is added; 
and R.P.S.-89, bed linens, to which Amendment 19 is 
added. 


The adjustable pricing provision was .written into each ° 


of the cotton textile pricing regulations in November, 1945. 
Under this provision, a seller was permitted to reserve the 
right to charge any increased ceiling which might become 
effective before delivery. Now that ceilings are keyed to 
current cotton costs, O. P. A. feels, a producer can “‘cover”’ 

his raw material needs by buying cotton when he sells his 
goods. The current amendments provide that any goods 
delivered within 120 days of the date of the making of the 
contract must be sold at no more than the ceiling price in 
effect at the time of the making of the contract. If delivery 
is made later than 120 days after the making of the contract, 
the seller must use the lower of two prices—the prevailing 
ceiling price or the contract price. If, prior to delivery, the 
contract is revised or replaced by another contract between 
the same parties for all or part of the same goods, the re- 
vised or subsequent contract will be considered to have been 
made on the same date as the original contract. 


All of the new amendments become effective as of last. 


Aug. 5, the date of issuance of the over-all cotton pricing 
order ‘alles the new law—-Amendment 30 to Supplemen- 
tary Order 131. 


Still undetermined is exactly how often O. P. A. will 
refigure prices to. compensate for fluctuating costs of raw 
cotton. ©. P. A. said, when it issued S.0.-131, that it 
favored revisions once a month. The industry ts on record 
as wanting much more frequent refiguring, even as fre- 
quently as daily. Further discussions between O. P. A. and 
industry people will attempt to iron out this difference, it 
was learned, 
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BASEBALL PLAYER 


And A CARD is no better 
than its CLOTHING 


A weak arm never made a big league baseball player; 
nor did faulty card clothing nor the wrong type of clothing 
for the purpose ever make for good carding. 


If you want good card clothing, there’s none better than 
Ashworth; it’s readily available from 7 distributing points. 
If you want the best type of clothing for the purpose, let 
an Ashworth representative help you select it. 


_ The best way to KEEP your card clothing in good con- 
dition is to use Ashworth free surveys periodically. We 
recommend only necessary repairs and plan them so as to 
distribute the cost over a period and to involve minimum 
loss of productive time. 


Further details on request 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


Fall River*+{ Worcester*{ Philadelphia*{{  Atlantat}{ 
Greenville}{ Charlotte {{ Dallas{{ (Textile Sply. Co.) 
*Factory tRepair Shop {Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES — CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL, 
WORSTED, SILK, RAYON AND ASBESTOS CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES OF 
NAPPING MACHINERY * BRUSHER CLOTHING AND CARD CLOTHING FOR 
SPECIAL PURPOSES * LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE © SOLE DISTRIB- 
UTORS FOR PLATT’S METALLIC WIRE * LICKERINS AND TOP FLATS RECLOTHED. 


PIONEERS 


CARO CLOTHING 
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TYPE CMR SHEAR 
With Electronic Seam Protector 


Our latest type C M R Shear completely removes selvage and - 


surface threads from cottons, rayons and silks, at the highest 
cloth speed of any machine built. It operates more effi- 
ciently, gives better results and greater production. The 
highly sensitive automatic seam protector, electronically 
controlled, gives complete full-width protection on all seams. 


Send for New Bulletin No. 335A 


Custis & Marble 


MACHINE COMPANY | 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Modern 


Package and Rotary 
Dyeing Machines 


ALL STAINLESS STEEL 


Manufactured by 


BURLINGTON ENGINEERING CO. 


GRAHAM, N. C. 


Represented by 


J. A. Okey Graham, N. C. 
Wm. E. Wyche Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. L. Okey Rock Hill, S. C. 


a f 


Rose Cites Importance of Japanese Textiles 


The United States program to help restore the Japanese 
textile industry is an important factor in reconstructing 
Japan's economy on a democratic basis since half of the 
country’s industrial workers are normally engaged in the 
textile industry, declared H. Wickliffe Rose, co-ordinator 
of research and planning of American Viscose Corp., in a 
recent radio broadcast. Mr. Rose, who recently returned 
from a three months trip to Japan as a member of a textile 
mission appointed by the State Department and United 
States Army, was interviewed by Miss Nancy Craig on the 
“Woman of Tomorrow’ radio program. 

Mr. Rose pointed out that for some years before the war, 
Japan was the world’s largest rayon producer, and at one 
time accounted for a third of the total world production of 
rayon. “In its peak year 1938, Japan produced more than 
five times as much rayon as silk. Of course, Japan has been 
the leading silk producer in the world, but its largest 
crop in any one year was only slightly over 100,000,000 
pounds, and in a nation the size of Japan, the people could 
have consumed this amount themselves without exporting 
any of it,’ he said. “However, by building up a rayon 
industry, the Japanese were able to produce a sufficient 
quantity of textiles to supplement the consumption of silk 
at home and thereby release large quantities of silk for 
export. 

“One of the first things we did when we arrived in 
Japan was to help the authorities work out a program for 
shipping large quantities of cotton from the United States 
to be made into cloth,” Mr. Rose said. ‘The major portion 
of it will then be exported, and in that way the United 
States will be reimbursed for the cotton.’ 

Mr. Rose stated that one of the biggest surprises he had 
in Japan was to find that more damage had been done to 
the textile industry by a metal scrapping program than by 
bombing. During the war, he continued, the Japanese mili- 
tary government evidently considered the metal industries 
more important than any other, and they took textile ma- 
chinery for metal and the plants for war industry. 

“In the many contacts I had with the Japanese people in 
various walks of life, | gained the impression that the Jap- 
anese people consider that they were delivered and not con- 
quered,’’. Mr. Rose concluded. ‘There seems to be the gen- 
eral recognition in Japan that for the first time there is an 
opportunity for individual freedom.” 


Reports Cover German Textile Developments 


(Continued from Page 35) in the report are methods used 
for dyeing viscose, acetate rayon, perlon, knit goods, and 
other materials. 

German development work on a wool-like rayon staple 
fiber is described briefly in P. B.-22434 (photostat, $1; 
microfilm, 50 cents; five pages), prepared by Daniel B. 
Wicker and Julian F. Smith for the Joint Intelligence Ob- 
jectives Agency. Experiments in shrinkproofing staple 
fiber with aliphatic diisocyanates in solution in benzene, 
a process for cyclic pulping and viscose production, and 
other phases of synthetic fiber research also are described 
briefly in the report. 

Wartime German research on the problem of reducing 
alkali and acid consumption in rayon tire cord production 
without sacrificing quality is discussed in P. B.-22433 
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(photostat, $1; microfilm, 50 cents; three pages), written 
by Lyman E. Fourt and Julian F. Smith for the Joint In- 
telligence Objectives Agency. The research was carried 


out at Vereinigte Glanzstoff, near Berlin, in the Russian WILLIAM R NOONE g CO. ; 
zone. 

Several hundred Army-Navy specifications for various A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 7 
products are now on sale (in photostat and microfilm form) ARNOLD T. MALONE. Treasurer 1 
by the Office of Technical Services, Department of Com- : 
merce. Sateen cotton cloth, silk and nylon cord are but a 105 Washington St. Boston, Massachusetts * 
few of the products treated in the specifications. Each od 
specification describes Army-Navy requirements for mate- . 
rial and workmanship, methods of sampling and testing, % 
packing and marking for shipment, and other applicable b- 
requirements. Businessmen may address inquiries concern- q 
ing the availability of any particular specification to the ey i ne 


Reference Service Section, Library and Reports Division, 
Office of Technical Services, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C: Prices vary with the length of the 
specification, 


N. A. M. Supports Bills Changing Patent System 


Both the public and the manufacturer would benefit by 
prompt action by the Senate on five bills which. it is thought 
would bring about constructive changes in the patent sys- 
tem, R. J. Dearborn, chairman of the committee on patents 
and research of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
declared recently. These measures, which have been passed 
by the House of Representatives, are the Boykin patent pri- 
ority bill, Henry Bill for simplification of accounting proce- 
dure, Lanham Bill correcting inconsistencies in the patent 
statutes with reference to proof of inventions by foreign 
nationals, Boykin Bill for recording of patent agreements, 
and the Lanham trade-mark bill. 

The subject matter of government-owned patents should 
be made freely available for use by citizens of the United 
States, Mr. Dearborn also recently observed at a hearing 
before the House committee on patents in support of a bill 
introduced by Rep. Fritz G. Lanham by which government- 
owned patents are dedicated to citizens of the United States. 

Creation of a National Science Foundation to procure 
full development of this country’s scientific and technical 
resources along lines recommended by Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
director of the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, is favored by the N. A. M., George E. Folk, special 
adviser to the N. A. M.’s committee on patents and research, 
has informed the House committee on interstate and foreign 


commerce at a hearing on a bill for the establishment of 
such a foundation. 


Four hundred and 20 pounds of fabric is used in man- 
ufacturing the giant 110-inch tires, the largest ever man- 
_ufactured, for use by the Army Air Forces’ newest super- 
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Established 1831 


NOONE’S 
Standard Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by name o 


style number. 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher Cloths and 


‘ continuous experimenting have enabled us to produce 


several types of Slasher Cloth, each. especially con- 
structed to give best results on the porticular kind of 
yarn to be sized. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of yarn means 
properly sized warps, less loom stops, easier weaving, 
more and better production, and lower cost. We can 
supply you the right cloth for your particular work. 
On request, we will have our representative call and 
discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher Cloth in 
America. Our experience enables us to build a 
Slasher Cloth that will meet your most particular de- 
mand. Use NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS and be 
convinced. 


Sole Agents For 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Co. 


Peterborough - . New Hampshire 


bomber, the XB-36. Officials of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. also revealed that more than 735 pounds of 

rubber and approximately seven miles of bead wire went 
) into the 34-ply tire. The tires are 44 inches across the beads 
and 36 inches from one sidewall to the other. 


Use 
NOONE’S ROLLER CLOTHS 


NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S CLEARER CLOTHS 


The Export-Import Bank has announced a $20,000,000 
cotton credit agreement between the United States and 
Czechoslovakia. The credit will be used by Czech textile 
mills to buy raw cotton. 
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DEXTRINES, GUMS: 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA 


Vocet No. 14 SouTHERN OuTFiT 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
types of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 


and union ell flush 
connection. 


(The Number 14 
is not frost-proof ) 


When installing No. 14 
closet trap must be 
set directly under bowl. 


Joseph A. Vogel 
Company 
Wilmington 99 + Delaware 


PRODUCTS 


drum shaped tank 


Large U. S. Textile Export Demand Seen 


Post-war export demand for United States textiles can 
reach a level of two billion yards:annually and maintain that 
level if this country can successfully establish itself on firm 
footing in world markets, according to Civilian Production 
Administrator John D. Small. He estimated that such a 
high export level would require about two million bales of 
cotton a year. “Obviously our domestic situation does not 
permit at as high an export level at present,’’ he added, 


“but if, we turn our backs on export markets today it will 


be much more difficult to win them later when competitive 
conditions approach normal.” The C. P. A. administrator 
was testifying before the House appropriations committee 
in connection with a proposed C. P. A. supplementary ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year 1946-47 of $20,600,000. 

A severe drop in Australian cotton textile imports this 
year because of short supplies abroad is expected by the 
dominion’s minister of trade and customs, according to our 
Office of International Trade. The O. I. T. also has reported 
that imports from the United Kingdom in 1945 were about 


100,000,000 square yards and that this year imports from 


this source may fall to 40,000,000 square yards. The Indian 
supply situation also is reported as doubtful, with a probable 
drop of 10,000,000 square yards from the 40,000,000 im- 
ported last year. 

The threat of Europe's flooding the market with textiles, 
especially cotton, has been discounted by Business Week, 
which declares the present slight import bulge is temporary. 
“Europe can’t meet U. S. prices once full-scale peacetime 
production is resumed in this country,” the article said, and 
added that “Britain's cotton textile industry is washed up as 
a major contender for world markets. Brazil will inch itself 
into top position as a textile supplier to all neighboring 
Latin American countries. When present cost-cutting tech- 
niques are fully installed, Brazil may even become a major 
contender for quality markets much farther afield,” the pub. 
lication said. | 


Georgia Tech Issues Two Flax Bulletins 


Two bulletins containing technical descriptions of new 
methods in the processing of domestic flax for textile use 
have been issued by the Engineering Experiment Station of 
the Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta. Dr. Gerald A. 
Rosselot, director of the experiment. station, said the bulle- 
tins cover decortication of flax, and wetting and degumming 
of the fiber. : 

It is noted in the preface of the bulletins that cotton mills 
of the South have expanded the scope of their operations to 
the point where many may more properly be called ‘‘textile”’ 
mills, as the ‘‘cotton system” of spinning and weaving has 
proved to be remarkably versatile and economic for the 
preparation of fabrics from staple fibers. Many mills are 
now using such staples as rayon, alone or mixed with cotton 
and wool, in their operations. 


Dean Campbell To Be Feted in New York 


Malcolm E. Campbell, dean of the school of textiles of 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, will be the guest of 
honor at a general market luncheon at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York City, Sept. 10. This luncheon will review 
the progress of the North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc. 
W. J. Carter, president of the Carter Fabrics Corp., Greens- 
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oro, N. C., and president of the foundation, will be among 


‘he mill executives present at this occasion. “New Horizons 
in Textile Education,” will be the topic of Dean Campbell's 
address. | 

It is expected that this luncheon will also be a rally for 
alumni of the school, for leading New York market execu- 
tives and for parents of students. Reservations are necessary 
and should be made with Roswell Kramer, 40 Worth Street, 
New York 13, N. Y., Room 743a, secretary of the Textile 
Square Club, under whose auspices the luncheon is being 


held. 


Cotton Flannel Producers Protest Diversion 


Cotton flannel producers have protested vigorously to the 
Civilian Production Administration against the proposed 
diversion of 20 per cent of outing flannels and 50 per cent 
of interlining flannels from customary essential apparel and 
industrial uses to the. men’s and boys’ clothing trades. 
Manufacturers of sleeping garments together with hospitals, 
milk and food processing industries, diaper manufacturers, 
and other necessary users are threatened with closing fac- 
tories or curtailing necessary supplies and services if this 
new set-aside is added to the previous burden of set-asides 
when the new third quarter M-317A order is issued, the 
flannel producers held. If-.other set-asides already in effect 
under the current quarter’s M-317A are continued for the 
third quarter, this will raise the set-aside amounts to well 
above 80 per cent of seas for important cloths. 


Senthoie Mills Grant Wage Increases 


Mills over the Carolinas and the South in general are 
now announcing increased pay scales to textile employees. 
Many plants are already paying increased wages while others 
expect to do so in the near future. The pay boosts average 
from six to eight cents per hour, bringing the general mint- 
mum for textile workers to 73 cents an hour. 


N. A. C. M. Meets At Boston Oct. 3 


The annual meeting of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers will be held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Thursday, Oct. 3. Present plans are for an 
informal luncheon at noon, followed by a business session 
and a speaking program in the afternoon, and a banquet in 
the evening. 


A nylon section has been established in the chemical 
division of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. ammonia 
department at Wilmington, Del. Nylon intermediates arc 
manufactured by the company’s ammonia department and 
sent to Du Pont rayon and plastics departments plants for 
further processing into textile fibers and monofilaments. 
Dr. E. C. Kirkpatrick is director of the new nylon section and 
Dr. A. G. Weber, who has been director of the ammonia 
department laboratory, now heads the general section. Both 
will have headquarters at the Du Pont experimental station 
at Wilmington. 


The Navy Department during the last few months has 
made available through government disposal agencies $8,- 
300,000 worth of cotton textile fabrics and broadcloths and 
$7,500,000 worth of other textiles and textile products. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


We offer for sale on the mill floor the following 


machinery which is now in operation: 


3—12 x 6 H & B Slubbers, 52 Spindles. 

3—10 x 5 H & B Intermediates, 116 Spindles. 
3—9 x 4544 H & B Intermediates, 120 Spindles. 
1—9 x 44 H & B Intermediate, 138 Spindles. 
7—8 x 35g H & B Speeders, 160 Spindles. 

6—7 x 34% H & B Speeders, 168 Spindles. 
38—H & B Spinning Frames, 2” Ring, 240 Spindles. 


3—Whitin Spinning Frames, 2” Ring, 216 Spin- 
dies. 


11—H & B Twisters, 3” Ring, 256 Spindles. 
6—H & B Twisters, 312” Ring, 216 Spindles. 
7—Saco-Lowell Spoolers, 100 Spindles. 


The Spinning Frames and Twisters have individual 
motor drive and we can furnish motors, bobbins, 


skewers and spools. 


DRAWING SLIVER FOR SALE 


We are specializing in the.manufacture of Drawing 
Sliver and are prepared to sell immediately 55 grain 
Sliver made from 15/16” Middling Cotton. If you 
desire this sliver from different cotton, or blends of 
cotton and wool, or cotton and synthetic fibers, or 


card strips, we will be glad to work with you. 


GREENVILLE SPINNERS, INC. 


GREENVILLE, N. C. 


an 


EXPANSION oc MODERNIZATION ?| 


buildings require modern ele- 
vated tanks for sprinkler or 
general service— 


If new products call for new 
kiers, kettles, vats or vessels 
in special alloy steels— 


. then our engineering 
department (with long 
experience in servicing 
the textile industry), can 
be of real service to you. 
Submit us your prob- 
lems, or write for a copy 
of “Tank Talk.” 


VESSELS 


Developed to meet military needs— 
Now available to the Textile Industry 


Super-Chrome 
Plating 


AN EXTRA HARD CHROMIUM PLATING 


FOR FLYERS, TWISTER ROLLERS 
SPINNING and TWISTER RINGS, Etc. 


Prevents rust and corrosion; reduces fric- 
tion and thus insures much longer wear. 


ALSO CADMIUM AND ZINC PLATING 


We repair and balance flyers 
as well as plate them. 


Full details on request without any obligation— Write today 


SIMMONS PLATING WORKS 


219 Pryor St,, S. W. Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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If your contemplated new 


Maintenance of Fire Extinguishers Is Urged 


Fire protection authorities constantly urge proper main- 
tenance and annual inspection of fire extinguishers to as- 
sure satisfactory operation in: emergencies. The usual an- 
nual inspection may, however, be inadequate for the 
E. A. S. devices (extinguishers approved by the Under- 
writers’ and Factory Mutual Laboratories under emergency 
alternate specifications) produced during the war, when 
lack of critical materials made necessary the use of substt- 
tutes. A comparison between some of the materials used 
in the standard units and those in their substandard counter- 
parts will make clear why it is essential to be on guard 
against deterioration. 


The shell of all 21/,-gallon pressure units bearing E.A.S 


approval was made of steel instead of the copper which is 
used for the shell of the standard extinguishers. This was 


true also of one-gallon pressure type vaporizing liquid 


units. Steel is, of course, far more subject to corrosion than 
copper. The inner cylinder of foam extinguishers, normal- 
ly of tinned copper, was made of steel coated with porce- 
lain enamel which was also used in place of brass in the | 
construction of the pump in E. A. S. pump tanks. Subject 
to cracking, porcelain enamel parts require frequent and | 
careful inspection. Pump packings, gaskets, and similar 
parts ordinarily made of natural rubber were made of syn- 
thetic rubber. Hose of all E. A. S. extinguishers was made 
of reclaimed rubber. Loss of flexibility, with consequent 
cracking, must; therefore, be anticipated. 

Unimportant to the proper functioning of an extinguish- 
er but vital to its identification is the name plate. This was 
decalcomania on the E. A. S. units, rather than the metal 
name plate which is soldered or welded to the shell of 
standard units. No satisfactory method for permanent ap- 
plication of the decals was ever found. It is therefore 
necessary to make sure the name plate has not peeled off 
or that the extinguisher type is identified by some other 
means so that when fire breaks out the extinguisher used 
will be suitable for the class of fire involved. 


Employees’ Knowledge of Corporations Surveyed 


Employee understanding of corporate earnings and profits 
is almost completely lacking yet business is doing relatively 
little to educate workers, according to a survey just com- 
pleted by Public Relations News, the public relations pub- 
lication for executives. The study shows that more than 


58 per cent of industrial executives believe fewer than ten 


per cent of their employees have “a reasonably accurate 
understanding” of the subject. Only seven per cent of those 
companies have ever made any study to determine the extent 
and cause of this ignorance. And of the companies that 
have made such studies, more than 20 per cent have done 
nothing to correct the misunderstandings they discovered. 


Production of regular weight men’s wool suits during 
May reached an average rate of 343,000 suits a week, ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates, the Civil Production Ad- 
ministration has announced. May production, it was said, 
held up very well despite the fact that some manufacturers 
have slowed down on cuttings because of shortages of pock- 
eting and lining fabrics. The preliminary estimate for all 
men's suits produced in May is 1,578,000. 
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American Viscose Reports On Finances 


American Viscose Corp. reports net profit of $2,650,852 
for the quarter ending June 30, 1946, equivalent, after pre- 
ferred dividend requirements, to $1.37 per share of common 
stock outstanding. These earnings compare with $1,321,- 
440, or $.59 per share of common stock outstanding, for 
the second quarter of 1945. The net profit of $6,108,269 


for the six months ending June 30, .1946, is equivalent, 3 


after preferred dividend requirements, to $3.20 per share 
of common stock outstanding. These earnings .compare 
with $2,640,756, or $1.18 per share of common stock out- 
standing, for the corresponding period of 1945. 

The net sales for the first six months of 1946 were 
$67,552,576 as compared with $60,158,314 for the cor- 
responding period of 1945, an increase of 12 per cent. 
Dividends declared and paid during the six months ending 
June 30, 1946, were $2.50 per share on the five per cent 
cumulative preferred stock and $1 per share on the common 
stock. 

Stockholders of American Viscose Corp. at a meeting 
held Aug. 6 at Wilmington, Del., approved increasing the 
authorized common stock of the company from 2,000,000 
to 2,500,000 shares and also approved the acquisition of 
the assets, business and good will of Sylvania Industrial 
Corp. | 


Steam Turbine Trouble To Be Surveyed 


Steam turbine plant operators in the textile field have 
been invited by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
to participate in a co-operative study to increase their power 
plant efficiency through an analysis of the nature and cause 
of costly turbine blade deposits, the company has announced. 
The plan for gathering data from turbine units operating in 
the field is part of an expanded research project being con- 
ducted by Allis-Chalmers’ water conditioning and steam 
turbine departments. The company is offering to analyze 
without charge or obligation steam turbine blade deposits 
from any make of turbine operaing at throttle pressures of 
350 pounds or higher, provided samples of blade deposits 
are taken in accordance with certain recommended proce- 
dures. 

A summary of the results will be prepared and made 
available to those co-operating. No identification of the 
source of information will be revealed in the summary 
without specific permission. Requests for additional infor- 
mation should be addressed to Dr. L. A. Burkardt of the 
Allis-Chalmers research laboratory. 


North Carolina Textile Employment Analyzed 


Average textile industry employment in North Carolina 
declined by 13.9 per cent from the peak year of 1942 to the 
last war year of 1945, it is revealed in figures released by 
the N. C. Unemployment Compensation Commission. Tex- 
tile employment in 1942, highest because Selective Service 
withdrawals had not been heavy up to that period, accounted 
for 61.1 per cent of all manufacturing employment covered 
by the U. C. law; with 236,522 workers. By 1945 average 
employment had dropped to 203,588 workers, when it rep- 


resented only 57.7 per cent of all manufacturing employ- 
ment, due to elimination of third, and even second shifts, 
operated during the war period, 
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ape Free-Wheeling 


EXPANDER 


AS USED WITH A&G AIR DRYERS 


THE ABOVE DIAGRAM shows how Mount Hope Free- 
Wheeling Expanders are used in a prominent New Eng- 
land finishing plant with Andrews & Goodrich Air Dryers. 


This finisher uses only one expander in front of each 
dryer. He claims that this is sufficient to keep the cloth at 
maximum width during the drying process,—free from all 
wrinkles and creases. It is standard practice with him to 
replace obsolete or worn out éxpanders with Mount Hope 
Free-Wheeling units, when light weight goods are handled. 
This is because the Neoprene covered, ball bearing rolls 
are so: free turning that they exert minimum tension on 
the warp. 


Other advantages of this expander are as follows: 


Minimum tension and absence of slippage increases 
the life of the Neoprene sleeves. 


Expander can be set at any desired angle to cloth. 


Ball bearings, grease packed, are securely mounted 
in steel spools to outlast many Neoprene sleeves, 
and so designed that they cannot stick nor turn on 
the axle and cut it. 


The Mount Hope Free-Wheeling Expander is suit- 
able for all classes of fabrics from rayon marquisette 
to heavy cotton or rayon tire cord. 


Bulletin on request 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO. 
42 Adams St., Taunton, Mass. 


REPRESENTATIVES—John H. Andresen, Inc., 138 Grand St., Paterson, 
N. J.; Ingalls Engineering Co., 1214 Union Trust Bldg., Providence 3, 
R. |.; Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1, N. C.; W. J. Westaway 


Co., Ltd., Hamilton and Montreal 3, Canada 
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SOLVAY 


Liauin 


CHLORINE 


Double 
Wallop / 


The Perfect Agent for Bleaching Textiles 


SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine does two important jobs in 
bleaching operations at the same time: 

1. It acts as a water conditioner. 

2. It is a bleaching agent that gives uniform, perfect results. 
As a safeguard against uneven colors and spotty bleaching, 
a large percentage of the big textile houses use SOLVAY 
Liquid Chlorine. It is economical and you are always as- 
sured of controlled quality, purity and uniformity of results. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and nae ry Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Compan) 


40 RECTOR STREET . NEW YORK 6, W. Y. 


BEST RESULTS 


When changes are made in 
your Spinning Room, tell our 
representative. A_ different 
Traveler may be required to 
get the best results. 


D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 


J. R. FEDERLINE, JR. 
Box 968, Spartanburg, S. C. 


H. B. CABANISS 
Box 188, Monroe. N. C. 


wT EALING RINE TRAVELER 
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New Incentive Program for Rayon Linings 


A new price inventive program to get maximum produc- 
tion of rayon lining materials urgently needed for men’s 
and boys’ suits, coats and jackets was announced Aug. 2 by 
the Office of Price Administration. The Civilian Production 
Administration is co-operating with O. P. A. in sponsoring 
the new program, which is similar to the more restricted 
voluntary program conducted by the two agencies before 
June 30, 1946, O. P. A. said. 

The new program, effective only from Aug. 2 to Dec. 
31, 1946, provides: 1. An increase of ten per cent in ceil- 
ing prices on the entire production of linings for rayon 
weavers including rayon warp-cotton filled serges and twills, 
88 to 140 sley, for manufacturers having former maximum 
prices approved in writing by O. P. A. and who are certified 
by C. P. A. to take part in the program. 2. A temporary 
period of 14 days during which specified manufacturers may 
increase their prices on these fabrics ten per cent. as soon as 
C. P. A. certifies to O. P. A. its intent to- include them in the 
new program. Amendment of such intention will have to 


be received by each seller to make the incentive price appli- 


cable for the limited time. This is designed to avert any 
delay in the production and shipment of these products 
while manufacturers are being formally certified for partici- 


pation in the program. Details of the certification program | 
are being announced by C. P. A. 


The new program differs from the plan that stimulated 
production of rayon lining materials during the first half of 
1946, in that it extends the higher price to the entire output 
of these products by certified manufacturers under the old 
plan, the increase was limited to the excess production over 
that of the third quarter of 1945 approved by C. P. A. The 
new plan will remove former inequities between producers 
continuing production of these products and those who 
changed production to fabrics for other uses. Moreover, the 
former price increase was restricted to all-rayon linings 
while under the new plan warp-cotton filled serges and twills 
88 to 140 sley will also be included. 

O. P. A. pointed out that a substantial increase in pro- 
duction resulted from the former plan but that the shortage 
is still acute and the two agencies agreed that the need could 
not be met unless production is further increased. 


Cotton Research Expansion Is Predicted 


A seven-fold increase in cotton research has been pre- 
dicted by the National Cotton Council as the result of a 
$61,000,000 bill for agricultural research which has been 
passed by Congress and sent to President Truman for his 


. approval. The legislation, which provides for production, 
marketing and utilization research in cotton, wool and other 


agricultural commodities, is an outgrowth of investigations 
made by the Pace Cotton Committee, in which it was 
brought out that total Federal, state and private cotton re- 
search programs has been less than $4,000,000 a year com- 
pared with the $26,000,000 considered necessary to give 
cotton “technological. parity’ with competitive industrial 
fibers. A bill to overcome this handicap for cotton was 
broadened subsequently to meet the research needs of all 
agricultural crops, 

For the three types of research the bills will make avail- 
able during the fiscal year of 1947 $9,000,000 of Federal 
funds, which can be used as soon as the allocations to indi- 
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vidual states are matched by state funds on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis. The legislatures of 42 states will convene next 
year, beginning in January, and the agricultural commission- 
ers of each of these states is planning to have legislation 
introduced at that time which will implement the provisions 
of the bill and release the Federal funds. 


Two New Cotton Pickers Developed 


The invention of a cotton picking machine, his third model, 


- has been announced by William F. Speck of West Memphis, 


Ark. The inventor claims that his latest will harvest an acre 
per hour and “‘leave the field clean.’ The picker is tractor- 
drawn and straddles the row of cotton. As it passes over 
the row, the plant is swept inside, through an upright slot, 
by means of steel gathering rollers. The plant then passes 
between rollers with steel “fingers’’ which pluck the cotton 
from the boll. A cleaning device separates trash from the 
cotton and drops the trash to the ground, the cotton passing 
into a box-like receptable. 

J. P. Saunders of Cleveland, Miss., states that he has 
found “what every farmer has been waiting for'’——a suction 
cotton picker which can be operated by anyone after five 
minutes’ instruction. His invention, Mr. Saunders. says, is 
the result of “several years’ thinking and 18 months of hard 
work.” It can be adapted to any tractor and will pick from 
three to five bales a day, depending on the condition of the 
field and crop, he added. 

Production already has started and deliveries are being 
made, he said, but there is such a backlog of orders from 
persons who have been interested in the machine that he 
is not encouraging new orders for delivery in time to 
harvest this year’s crop. Mr. Saunders says the machine can 


also be used for defoliation and distributing fertilizer, and - 


he is working on an attachment for sowing wheat, oats and 
other small grain. 

The cups that gather the cotton also pick out all trash, 
burs and other foreign matter, leaving the lint clean, Mr. 
Saunders states. The machine has only two movable parts 
which oiling or 


Radio Program Seales To Textiles 


Recent discussions included in the weekly radio series 
Textile Topics,’ a program sponsored by J. W. Valentine 
Co., textile selling agents, have been ““The Distributor in 
Textiles,” by Henry Matter, managing director of the 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute; plant ‘modernization, by 

]. Walsh, Jr., of Sanderson & Porter Co., industrial 
engineers; and the need for increased production of cotton 
goods, by Paul B. Halstead, secretary-treasurer of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute. The series, broadcast over a Southern 
network, was inaugurated the week of June 3 and will 
continue for 52 weeks. 

The prediction that fine steel wire eventually may replace 
cotton or rayon cord used in automobile tires, making them 
so light motorists will feel they are floating on air, has been 
made by J. W. McGovern, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the U. S. Rubber Co.'s tire division, 

Iselin-Jefferson Co., 90 Worth Street, New York 13, N. 
Y., has announced the incorporation of its business under 
the name of Iselin-Jefferson Co., Inc. 
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BOYCE WEAVER’S KNOTTER 


e++.in time because it ties an absolutely 
perfect weaver's knot with one smooth ac- 
tion. The Boyce Weaver's Knotter is so fast 
and so dependable that some operators can 
tie over 5,000 knots on an 8-hour shift. 


e+..in the finished product—the true test of 

-@ quality yarn—because the Boyce Weav- 
er's Knotter clips the ends of a weaver’s 
knot clean and even. There are no loose, 
bulky ends to catch in knitting needles, 
heddles, reeds and other equipment, and 
weaken or break the yarn. 


e«+.-minutes, hours and days of lost pro- 
duction when knotters in use need repair or 
adjustment. Service knotters are loaned by 
our Maintenance and Repair Department as 
they inspect, adjust and repair your knot. 
ters at a minimum cost. 


DIVISION OF 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN StrEET, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 SourH Main DALLAS, TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 79 WELLINGTON St., TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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DIST INGU ISHED TR AV ELERS 
DARY RING TRAVELERS — DARY REPRESENTATIVES 


| The Dary Ring Traveler gets around. It lasts longer, wears 
better, permits higher spindle speeds. 


Call on your friendly Dary Representative for expert assist- 
ance with any traveler problem. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY | 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED JOHN 6. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, 58. 
SYMBOL OF JOWN M. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, OA. 
SUPERIORITY REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515. SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 


Established 1838 


MERROW 


High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Re- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


COTTON MILLS 
We specialize in helping you find, install 
and. operate devices, equipment and 
methods to ease textile mill operation, 
control quality and lower waste. 


WELLMAN OPERATING CORPORATION 


1 EAST 88TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Leather Belting 


all types 


CHECK (domestic) STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, IR. + BOX 244 + PHONE 159-W GREER, S C 
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Ramie Study Planned in Florida 


The Oriental fiber, ramie, first mentioned in the Imperial 
Chinese’ treatise on agriculture in 2200 B. C., will be given 


_ another test in the Florida Everglades within the next few 


months. A ramie processing plant is being built jointly by 
the United States Sugar Corp. and Newport Industries, Inc., 
of Pensacola, Fla. It will process ramie from 1,000 acres 
and eventually from 2,000 acres. Another large investment 
is that of the Florida Ramie Products Corp., which has 
purchased 5,000 acres of Everglades land for ramie culture. 

Ramie is a bast fiber like hemp or linen. That is, the 
fiber is produced from the stalk and not, like cotton, from 
the bloom. The center of the stalk is filled with soft, white 
pith. Then comes the thin “wood” that supports the plant 
and the inner bark, which is filled with fibers embedded in 
an obstinate ‘gum.’ The very thin, closely adhering outer 
skin, the epidermis, comes last. The Chinese cut the plant, 
then in one strip peel off the “ribbon” composed of the 
outer and inner bark containing the fiber. The bark and 
adhering vegetable matter are separated from the fiber by 
hand with a.sharp shell or knife. 

Many machines have been invented to do the stripping. 
Probably the first successful one was made by Krupp in 
Germany. This was introduced into the Philippines by the 
Japanese, at Davao on Mindanao, in the early 1930's. It 
was good for stripping both Manila hemp and ramie. In 
the first eight months of 1939 the Philippines produced 
2,500,000 pounds of ramie. Britain took three-fourths of 
this product, the United States the rest. 

Some students of ramie believe that since the fiber is best 
stripped when the plant is fresh it is better to use small 


_ portable decorticators in the field.. But a portable machine 
can handle only a limited amount of fiber, ranging from > 


perhaps 50 to. 100 pounds per day. Exponents of wholesale 
methods, on the other hand, believe in cutting the plant 
with a modern harvesting machine, and hauling it in volume 
to the processing plant. While an acre will yield 30 tons of 
ramie plants per annum, only one ton of fiber results. 
Therefore, the processing plants must be located close to the 
fields to reduce haulage costs. A modern harvester will cut 
from 15 to 20 acres of ramie plants per day for swift trans- 
portation to a Florida plant. 


Rayon Production Shows Slight Decline. 


Domestic rayon production in the second quarter this year 
amounted to 212,200,000 pounds, a figure only slightly 
below the record first quarter level but 5.8 per cent above 
the second quarter of 1945, states Rayon Organon, pub- 
lished by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. In view of 
the adverse effects of the coal, rail and other strikes during 
the second quarter, the maintenance of rayon output at this 
high level was a notable achievement. Total rayon produc- 
tion for the first six months of this year at 425,000,000 
pounds set a new half-year mark, exceeding first half output 
last year by eight per cent and second half 1945 production 


by seven per cent. 


Rayon filament yarn production at 166,900,000 pounds 
during the second quarter was one per cent below. first 
quarter output. Because of coal shortages at several viscose 
rayon plants, as well as the reduced operations of caustic 
soda and other raw material suppliers as a result of the coal 
strike, second quarter viscose-cupra yarn output was 2!/, per 
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cent below first quarter level. In contrast, second quarter 
acetate yarn production attained a new quarterly record, ex- 
ceeding the former peak level established in the first quarter 
by two per cent. Similarly, the production of staple fiber in 
the April-June period set a new record, surpassing the first 
quarter output by four per cent. 

Despite the lower output of filament yarn, shipments of 
yarn to domestic trades in the second quarter amounted to 
165,300,000 pounds, a new record. This accomplishment 
was made possible by a further depletion in the already low 


stocks of yarn in the hands of producers. Deliveries of | 


textile-type yarns during the second quarter was one per 
cent above the first quarter, while shipments of tire-type 
yarns to tire manufacturers declined one. per cent below 
first quarter level. 

A comparison of the distribution of total yarn shipments 
to domestic trades as between the second and the first quar- 
ter shows the following changes: full-fashioned hosiery, 
minus two per cent: seamless hosiery, plus three per cent; 
warp knitting, plus eight per cent; broad woven, plus one 
per cent; narrow woven, plus two per cent; miscellaneous 
uses, Minus One per cent; and tire manufacturers, minus one 
per cent. There was no change in shipments to the circular 
knitting trade. Exports of rayon yarn by producers during 
the second quarter at 3,300,000 pounds showed no change 
from the first quarter level. However, yarn exports by pro- 
ducers for the first six months of this year were 44 per cent 
below those of the first half of 1945. 

Total domestic rayon shipments in July at 67,400,000 
pounds were two per cent above June and eight per cent 
above July last year. Filament yarn shipments in July 
amounted to 51,800,000 pounds, the same as in June; ship- 
ments of viscose-cupra yarn increased four per cent above 
June, but acetate yarn shipments declined by nine per cent. 
This decrease in acetate yarn deliveries may be attributed 
chiefly to a decline in output as a result of an extended 
strike at one acetate yarn plant. July staple fiber shipments 
at 15,600,000 pounds were 1014 per cent above the June 
level. At the end of July, producer-held stocks of rayon 
amounted to 10,200,000 pounds, of which 6,000,000 


| pounds were viscose-cupra yarn, 2,000,000 pourids acetate 


yarn, and 2,200,000 pounds staple fiber. 


Synthetic Broad Goods Output On Increase 


Rayon broad woven goods production in the United 
States during the first quarter of 1946 amounted to 433.6 
million linear yards, an increase of nine per cent over the 
fourth quarter of 1945 and six per cent over the first quar- 
ter of 1945, according to figures released by the Civilian 
Production Administration. Production of all classes of 


fabrics increased substantially over the fourth quarter of 


1945 as follows: 100 per cent filament rayon fabric, 6.3 per 
cent; 100 per cent spun rayon fabrics, 15.4; combination 
filament and spun rayon fabrics, 6.8; pile, upholstery, dra- 
pery, tapestry and tie fabrics, 16.2; all other rayon mixtures, 
19.2; silk, nylon, glass and other fabrics, 32.4. 


The Department of Agriculture has removed controls 
from the use of fats and oils in the manufacture of protec- 
tive coatings, floor coverings, and coated fabrics, heretofore 
imposed under War Food Order 42a. Suspension of the 
order, in effect since Oct. 1, 1942, became effective July 30. 
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There are 73 years experience and over 1,000 styles and 
sizes of rings represented by the name “DIAMOND 


FINISH". As a source of finest-grade standard rings, plus 


exclusive Eadie speed designs, this firm offers definite 
“extras to your operating men. ; 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and “Twister Rings since 1873 


FINISH 


SATISFACTION GIVEN—-NOT PROMISED 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, 
Salt— 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectants, Deodorants 


DDT POWDER and SOLUTIONS 


Insecticides, Soaps and Waxes 
ALL KINDS CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


P.0.Box647 NEWTON, N.C. Phone 154 
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SELLING AGENTS 


FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MERCHANDISING CONVERTING 


Domestic 


Agencies in the Principal World Markets 


Josnua L. Bairy Co., Inc. 
40 Worth Street New York 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY Inc. 
Selling Agent: 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON. CHICAGO . LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


—SINCE 1923— 


Complete Service, 
Elevated Water Tanks 
and Standpipes. 


Free Inspection and Quotation 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANK BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Home Office: Republic Bank Building, Dallas, Texas 


Cotton boods Market 


Although several houses in New York City’s Worth 
Street gray goods market have begun to release August out- 
put, indications are that a good many of them are determined 
to wait until September to find out what new ceilings look 
like before going ahead. Another reason for holding off is 
the possibility that wage rises since July 1 in various mills 
might be approved soon, and therefore would be reflected 
in readjusted Office of Price Administration ceilings. 

Hope has ‘been expressed that some agreement will be 
reached soon on a formula for calculating prices heyond 
the month of August, as houses dealing with large industrial 
customers usually sell a quarter at a time. Large users of 
industrial fabrics cannot plan production otherwise, it is 
pointed out.’ 

Praise of the prompt-manner in which the pricing agency 
came through with its ceiling order was heard in the mar- 
ket. It was generally agreed that O. P. A. did a good job in 
preventing stagnation in the industry by issuing prices for 
August. 

QUARTERLY — IN THE UNITED STATES 
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During June, cotton broad woven fabric production 
reached the highest level recorded for 1946 thus far—an 


average weekly rate of 182.500.000 yards, according to the 


June production report issued by the Civilian Production 


Administration. This figure compares with the average 


weekly production for April and May of 177,600,000 and 
178,300,000 yards, respectively. 


44 LEONARD 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


SoFTER, BETTER KNITTING 


h A large volume of buyer inquiries began to descend on COTTON YARNS—DYED OR BLEACHED— 
t- the Philadelphia sale yarn market as soon as buyers and 

‘d sellers alike became better acquainted with the new ceilings with Cpnuldione- 
sk | on combed and carded sale yarns. Distributors throughout 

is the market commenced all-out preparations for reopening 

Is sales activity for a short time ahead. and soften cotton yarns, mercerized, dyed or bleached. Used 

. og by hundreds of mills for over 25 years to assure proper regain, 

d It seems certain that buyers are not going to find spinners speed up twist, produce even-running yarns and clearer stitch. 


[ in any mood to book orders for long terms, as virtually every 
§ yarn distributor in the market signifies his intention to 
d | operate only two or three weeks ahead. The general under- 


Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener will not turn rancid or discolor 
yarn on standing. Easily applied over roller trough or cone 
winders, quilling frames, or twisters. If you want softer, better knit- 
ting yarns to help you meet specifications, send for a trial order of 
these veteran emulsions, Laure] Hydrocop and 3B Softener today, 


al standing is that later in the month O. P. A. will re-compute 
yf yarn prices for September. Therefore, the trade is selling 
is only through August on the new interim ceilings. 
QUARTERLY PROOUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
| 
‘| . | 
SOAP MANUFACTURING CO- INC: 
Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons Established 1909 
| Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


é 


) Mill consumption of cotton for the year ending July 31 is 


Our SERVICE Backed by Years of Experience 


—enables us to give you the BEST in the 


* crop of 9,290,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight is indi- 
at 3,500,000 bales, which would leave a domestic carryover MANUFACTURE OF 
of all kinds of cotton on Aug. 1 of 7,600,000 bales, the Steel Rolls 
Flyer Pressers 
. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agricul- Card Room Spindles 
¢@ ture, reported in its monthly review of the cotton situation. 
| The Agriculture Department has reported that a cotton REPAIR OF 2 
crop of 9,200,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight 1s indi- Stee! Rolls “ 
| cated by conditions prevailing Aug. 1. Spinning Spindles 7 
Flyers 
OVERHAULING OF ‘ 
KNITTING 
Spoolers 
WEAVING 
MOVING OF 4 


YARNS , 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


PEAGH & Co. 


GASTONIA, N. C. i 


Sout 


All Kinds of Textile Machinery 


SPINDLE & FLYER CO.,, 


WE MANUFACTURE, OVERHAUL AND REPAIR COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. H. Monty. Pres. and Treas. 


Inc. 


| | 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 


‘who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 


service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Til. Sou. Office and warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave.. S. W.. Atlanta, Ga., FP. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carroll, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanoogo 
§-2535: John C. Brill, 309 M=gazine St., New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Werehouses at Atlanta. Ga., Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, 5S. C:; The Akron Belting Co., 406 S. 2nd 
St.. Memphis, Tenn.; Oliver D Landis, N. C. Agent, 7718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 
4. 6. 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill. 8. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Sou. Office end Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver; Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button, 610 N..Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C.; O. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decetur, Ga.: K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Textile Resin Dept.. Bound Brook, N. J. Sou. 
Reprs.: J. E. Moore, Mer., Walter Knoepfel, Repr., 3333 Wilkinson Blvd., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C.. and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 South Tryon 
St., Charlotte, N. C.: Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEE METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
owner. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC.. P. O Box 210, Newark, N: J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St., Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co... P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C.; Armour & Co:, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeak & Ohio Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN @& CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr.;: Walter T. 
Bunce, Plant Mgr., Phone 2-4073; Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W 
Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C.,; Phone 1497-J: W. L. Mills and Philip L. Lavoie, 
2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone. 2922: John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala., Phone 
127 :Harry Green, 1440 2nd Ave., Columbus; Ga. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. 
Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHLEY LEAD BURNING CO., INC., JOE W., 2200 Highland St., Charlotte, 
N.C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S: C.; 215. Central Ave., S: W. Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


BAHNSON CO.,, THE, 1001 Marshall St.; "Winston-Salem, N. C.: 886 Drewery 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C 


BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
vile, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. . Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemica! Corp.: F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern and D. S. 


‘Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Churlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph Gossett, William J. 
Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St., Spartanburg, S. C. P. C. Blackman, 
Jr., W.._B. Uhler; Paul C. Thomas. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, S. C.; J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Pront St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer.: Russell C. 
Young; Repr.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John Batson, Box 
841, Greenville, 8. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID,’ Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 8. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg, 8S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattonooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J, Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga. Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville. Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C 


BURLINGTON ENGINEERING CO., Graham, N. C. Reps.: J. A. Okey, Gra- 
ham, N. C.; Wm. E. Wyche, Gastonia, N. C.; Chas. L. Okey, Rock Hill, 8. C. 
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BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zann, Johnston Blide., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia. N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
Tex. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 5S. 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S..C.; J. L..- Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell; Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warebouses, Charlotte, N C 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
342, Phone 3129, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481. Phone 822, Spartanburg, S. C. Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bldg., Phone 
3713, Greenville, S. C.: Boyce L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried 
at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Consolidated Brokerage 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Prod- 
ucts Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, 


CLOVERLEAF MFG. CO., Honesdale, Pa. Sou. Rep.: W. A. Kennedy, Dilworth 
Station, Charlotte, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newran, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner; 
Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co:, Mohtgomery Blidg.,. Spartanburg. S. C.; Corn 
Products Sales Co.. Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C., J.. Alden Simpson, Mgr.; 
Corn. Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blidg.; Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.,.Comer Bidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LCOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N.. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.; Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville. S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg., W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; New York, N. Y,., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. QO. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta. 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole, 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 
5. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; T. A 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. V-Belt Reprs.: OG. E. Stevens, P. O. 
Box 1659, Charlotte, N. C.: R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; 
O. T. Voyles, 240 Spring St:., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: V. V. Cook, 528 10th Court, 
S., Birmingham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, P. O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, Fla.: 
A. J. Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.: J: M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr.. 
The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Textile Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.: Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Odell. Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Young & Vann Supply Co.; Birmingham Ala.;: Industrial Supply. Inc.,;, La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou. 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF CO., INC., W. D., Greenville, S. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Shop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8. 
C,., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S:W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @& CO., INC., E. 1., Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr.. Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; O. 8S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 11842 W. Fourth 
St., Charlotte, N. C.,; George A. Pield, Megr.;: Clifton E..Watson, Mgr. Sou. 
Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 
2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg... Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock., 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga. Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Blidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tepn 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., 1337 W. Second Ave.. Gastonia. 
N. C.; C. E. Honeycutt. 

GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 1, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St.. Charlotte, N. C.. 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg.. Birmingham 
Ala.: 110 Milby St Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St., Dallas. Tex. Sales 
Office at 521-523 C. & S. National Bank Bldg.. Atlanta. Ga 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New York. N. Y¥. Sou. Sales and 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., 8.E., Atlanta. Ga.: 2000 Race St 
Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd.. P. O. Box 970. Charlotte 1 N C 
3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. 
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TEXTILE 


SCRUBBING 
MILL POWDER 


CLEAN, WHITE, SAFE FLOORS 


MI-CLEANSER IS AVAILABLE IN ABRASIVE 

OR SOLUABLE GRADES —ALL IDEAL FOR 

HAND AND MACHINE SCRUBBING. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


E DENISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ASHEVILLE,N.C. 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
a wire, 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS C0., Inc. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. &. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131. W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


se CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEY 
COST METHODS 


PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 High Street - - Boston, Mass. 
318 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, $. C. 


Johnson Company 


& 
4 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 
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Manufacturers of 
All Type Fluted Rolls 


COMBERS — SPINNING — LAP MACHINES 


DRAWING ROLLS 
A SPECIALTY 


We also arrange present 
drawing frames for long. 
synthetic staple up to 
and including three inch 


Gossett Machine Works 


West Franklin Avenue Gastonia, N. C. 


Phone 213 


WENT RTH 
Double Duty lravelers 
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ad 
it 
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GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. C. J. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mer.; David B. Smith, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thomp- 
son, Asheville, N. C.; Frank B. Crusan, Greenville, S. C.; Hugh D. Brower, 
Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Mills, Jr., Columbia, S. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Raleigh, N. 
C.; P. W. Black, Richmond, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mer., Biuefield, W. Va.; 
E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; James E. Campbell, 
Combustion Engineer, Charictte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRAHAM CHEMICAL CO., Graham, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. A. Okey, Graham, 
N. C.; Wm. E. Wyche, Gastonia, N. C.; Chas. L. Okey, Rock Hill, 8S. C. 


GRATGN & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahlstrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573; F. W. Tisaell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Auanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. tou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, 5. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co.; 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Lvuulsiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.; Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark,; Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.;. McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co.; 101-214 S. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
rourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.; Battery Machinery Co., 100-102 N. 


- becond Ave., Rome, Ga.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 


Jacksonville, Fla.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 6107 S. Franklin St., Tampa 
ria.; Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Eiec- 
tuk Co., Broad and Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main St.. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
Mcretters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205: W. P. (Bill) Anderson, Phone 7122; C. F. 
Wallace, Phone 2-0663. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, 5. C. 


GRINNELL CO., INC.; Providence; R. I. Sou. Plants: 1431 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte 1, N. C.; 240 N. Highiand Ave., N.E., Atlanta 2, Ga. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 5S. 
C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orléans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


H. & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens. and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mgr.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C.. Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. Cc. 


HERSEY; HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. Rep.: 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. *Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., Tel. 4856-J;: J. W.. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex.. 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: G. J. Reese, 315 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La.; C. L 
Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md., Tel 
Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; 
J. J. Reilly; 2788 Peachtree Ra., N. E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660; V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. G. Schultz, 1301 
W. Morehead 8St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: 8S. P. Sehwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 30242 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel: 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlctte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: W. A. Isenburg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. OC. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P: O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N.C. 


HOWARD. BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Planis, 244 Forsyth St... S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Ployd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St.; Gastonia, N. C.: Carl M. Moore, 
Agent: Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg.. 
Austin, Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 8S. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL,-RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. O. 


Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
S. C. 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO., Clinton, 8S. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO.; THE E.H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N..C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres:, Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778, Atlanta, Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mig. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co,., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.;: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.: Fulton Supply Co.. Atlanta; Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Staton P. Peel, Jr. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices, 
Greenville, S. C. W. O. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; Charles C. Withington, Greenville, 
5. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou, Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Dler, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 5. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, 5S. C.; Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, 8. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burké, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, 5. C 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P. 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, 8. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry W. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville, 5. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, Ss. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, S. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, S: C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery: Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mchy. Co., Atlanta; Bigg Supply Co., Macon Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville; North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 


Chattanooga Belt. & Sup. Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 


Johnson City, Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
vile; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—-Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou, Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred O. 
Tilson, Sou: Dist.. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. Staples. Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leiscester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louis 4: Mo. G. Y. FPrankle, Gen. Branch 


Mgr:, Brown Marx Bidg., Birmingham 3, Ala.; J: B. Trotter, Johnston Bldg 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen Office, 40 
Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Megr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker; Harry L: Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W: First St.., 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte, N..C. Sou. Agt. L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, 
P. ©. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.; J. Fred Sumner, Mt. Holly, N. C. | 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St:, S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


N. ¥. & N, J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Whse:, 224 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 3-7191. Falls L. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales Engineers: W. C. Taylor. P. O. Box 1161, 
Greensboro, N; C:; F. D. Jacoway, Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.;: F. W: Phillips, Box 
782, Greenville, S. C.; James E. McNeely, Jr., 704 S. Lee St., Gastonia, N. C.: 
James A. Sorrells, Jr., Box 1062, Nashville. Tenn. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John B. Batson, P. O. Box 841. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Piant. York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. Sou. 


Sales and Service: E. W. Kiumph, Cliff Myers, Thomas Wilheit, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 


rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse. Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou: Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, S. C., Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.: Dillon Supply Co., 
Church St., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co.,.5 Church St., Rocky Mount, 
N. ©.» Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry 8t., Goldsboro, N. C.: Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 
PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mess., and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PAWTUCKET MFG CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Distributor: Industrial Sup- 
ply Co.. Clinton, C. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & CO., 11945 E. Fifth St., Charlotte. N. C. 
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LASTING 


BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


HANKS’ KOTOP 


(TRADE MARK) 

COMBERS 
CORK ROLLERS 
LAP MACHINES 
SPEEDERS 
DRAWING 


HANK’S KOTOP—Means: 
“The Best Roller Varnish” 


Free Sample on Request 


W. E. HANKS 


Box 2546 West End P. O. GASTONIA, N. C. 


J. E. SIRRINE ; & co 


-GREENVILLE ¢ SOUTH CAROLINA 


ESTABLISHED 


TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION + STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


HOLBROOK 
RAW HIDE 
GOODS 
HOLBROOK RAW-HIDE 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 


KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS 
SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W.C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street, Telephone 150 


REPAIRING 
or 
LINING 
IPLASTI 
LININGY 
PLACE | 
FIRE BRICK] » 
(EN 
[| 
re / ay 
8] 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Blidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. (Group Department. Joseph F. Freeman, Mgr.) 


Home Office, Greensboro, N. C. Group Specialists: Ed. A. Maxwell, E. G. Jones, 
Joe L. McLean. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bildg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office. 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfore Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Atlanta, Ga. Distributor for North and South 
Carolina: Southern Radio Corp., 1201 W.- Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Dis- 
tributor for Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee: The Yancey Co., 340 Peach- 
tree St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St., 
Cincinnati 1. O. Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St.. Atlanta 1, Ga. Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: G. C. Tate and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C. Tel, 4-1626; Dallas Office: D. 
F.. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O.- Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mer. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.: A. S. Jay. P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 


O. Box 1055: Greenville, S. C.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 


Phone 2+-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 


N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply. Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles 8. Smart. Jr., Selling Agts., Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graes, Megr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.; Greenville, 5. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John ’R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 


Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex. 


SHELL OFL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y¥.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Oj] Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Gregz, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, 
3, N. C., Phone 2-0704: James Lowry, Dist. Mgr., 613 S. Calvert St., Charlotte, 
N. C.; C. ©. Hurst, Dist. Mgr.,. Shelf Oil Co., Inc., Spring Garden St., Ext., 
Greensboro, N. C.; P. R. Phenix, Dist. Mgr. Shell Oi] Co., Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartanburg, S. C.; J. C. Metze, Dist. Mer., Shell Oil Co., Inc., 700 
Blossom St., Columbia, 8S. C.; Div. Offices: 400 William-Oliver Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mgr. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Houston, Tex.;. Jackson, Miss.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Macon, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La. 


SIMMONS PLATING WORKS, 219 Pryor St., S. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mgr., Lubricating Sales; G. C. Wilson, Mgr., Industrial Oil 
Sales. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Co- 
lumbia, &S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss: Industrial 
Lubricating Engineers: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; C. O. 
Penn, P. O. Box 2090; Jackson, Miss.: L. M. Kay, 332 8th St., N. E., Atlanta, 
ya.; G. R. Dyer, P. O. Box 1710, Atlanta 1, Ga.; R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire 
Drive, Thomasville, Ga.: A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla.: R. R 
Boatright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.: W. A. Edmundson, 124 143rd 
Ave., St. Petersburg 6, Fla.; W. H. Lipscomb, 31 Pinkney St., Greenville, 8. C.; 
M. K. Williams, 135 Shelbourne Rd., Asheville, N. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 
5516, State College Station, Raleigh, N. C.; R. A. ‘Smith, P. O. Box 1366, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; H. S. Fite; P..O. Box 299, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.;: and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N:. C. N. C. Rep.: ‘Jack Alexander, Box. 1623, Phone 17777, 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and 8. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St., Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. (“‘Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 8. C 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CoO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist St., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 903 Pulaski St., Columbia, S. C.: Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn.; Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn:, Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Branches: [12 
S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, 


Gullford College, N. C.; H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: 
M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
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SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin. 1376 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; E. G. Merritt, 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E.., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 8. C.; S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG, CO., INC., Gafiney, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. C., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph; Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; Charlotte, N. 
C.., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A: Dean, H. A. 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C.; W. T. O'’Steen, Greenville, 


S. C.; Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo. Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Piant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain Megr.; Henry P. Godwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.; South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Megr.; Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer., W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr... N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. D. J. 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 269, Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: D. C. Ander- 
son, P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga.; J. R. Frederline,. Jr., P. O. Box 968, 


. Spartanburg, S. C.; H. B. Cabiness, Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.;: B. D. Heath and 
Cc. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; J. 8S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, &. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr., 


Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8+-7117, Memphis, Tenn.:.M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St., Teil. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones and W  .L. 
Cowart, care The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., S.W., Tel. Main 4110, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 
Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, 

TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 

TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place; New York, N. Y. 


5S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr.. 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville 8S. 
S.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816,. Greenville, 8S: C.; D. C. Bagan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 5. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.: 
Oliver B. Land, ™ O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83. Concord. N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices. 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin. 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City, Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
5S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., Robt: W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at i173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia. N. C. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus. Ga. 

VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 

WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville. S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 


A. (“‘Red’’) Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.: D. B. Dorman. 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, S. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 


Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, ITI, Box 123. Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Blidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 118'2 W. Fourth St., Charlotte. N. C. Clifton E. Wat- 
son and 8. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. °C. Sou. Reps.: Walter 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, C. 

WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 
703 Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bldg., 
Greenville, 8S. C. 

WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275. Congress St.. Boston 10. Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman. 
ge Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. -T.. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245. 
Phone 3-9831. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. TI. 
Atianta, Ga. Sou. 
1317 Healey Bldg 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. 
Windle, Jr., No. 4 Beverly Ave., Greenville. S. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville. Tenn. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bidg., 
Daiton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg.. 
Reps.: M J, Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office, 
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COOLING — VENTILATING 
MOISTENING — HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL. 
COOLING & MOISTENING CO., INC. 


PHONE 7719 - - - - - = = CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Some 


roma SOUTHERN MILL” 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN. in 


R 
= NORTH CHARLESTON PLANT 
NORTH CHARLE S.C. 


Looking to the future — 


with a proud past 
Ray (Chemical (Zo. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


* 


Tested and Approved 
TEXTILE OILS 
CHEMICALS 
AND SOAPS. 


American Textile Sheet Metal Works 


P. O. Box 1152, Temporary Tel. County 2812 
We build New and Repair 
SPINNING CYLINDERS—CARD AND’ 
PICKER SCREENS 
COMBER TIN WORKS 


14 Years Experience—Quality Work 
Dependable Service 


‘L. W. INGLE, owner 


GENERAL MILL REPAIRS” 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 
METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 


Give us a 


Cc. E. HONEYCUTT 


- GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 


1337 West Second Avenue + Gastonia, North Carolina 
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PICKERS LUG STRAPS 
HOLD-UPS 


Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Y ear 


7e Verrell Machine Co.4. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


James F, Notman Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc. Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd... Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
Geo. Thomas Manchester, England—European Agt. 
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---the most generally used calfskin 


For fine spinning no other roll covering material takes the place of 
calfskin... and among those mills that have built a reputation for quality, 


Lawrence’s Spinna Calf is the brand most generally used . . . Spinna 


Calf has exactly the right surface for smooth, sure drafting. It is 
non-sweating. It holds its shape and “body”. It can be depended upon 
for unvarying quality. Tell your roll coverer you want 
Spinna—preferred by so many of the quality spinners ... 

sTHERS A. C. Lawrence Leather Company, Peabody, Mass., 
Me manufacturer of Lawrence Calfskins—I1st choice for aprons. 


Represented by H. H. Hersey, Greenville, South Carolina. 


EVERY YEAR MORE PEOPLE DECIDE LEATHER 1S BEST 
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WASHINGT 


(Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital] f= 


AS THE COUNTRY GAINS MOMENTUM IN THE RECONVERSION PROCESS 
the likelihood of runaway prices becomes less, but the cycle of in- 
flation is speeding up too. The country, along with the Administra- 
tion, continues to toy with the idea that the way to be prosperous 
is to throw dollars around in vast quantities, and to divert profits 
into wage increases without corresponding gains in production. The 
se «cart is still before the horse. Wages go up ahead of justifying pro- 
- duction or economic stability, with an effort to support a disjointed 
structure with rigid price controls. The 0.P.A. Decontrol Board 
} promises independence of action, with 0.P.A. no longer’ used as a labor 
weapon, but the real trouble stems from the fact that 0.P.A. wound 
up the production machine so tight for war purposes that it doesn't 
-}+ Know how to unwind it, and fears to let go of too many controls. 
The season ahead will see gradually rising prices, and production 
Slowly gaining. There will be fewer strikes and fewer raids on 
profits, and gradual improvement in efficiency and man-hour output. 
Big guestion facing the Administration is whether to decontrol 
prices in keeping with the terms of the new law, and the intent of 
Congress, or to rig the decontrol provisions with interpretations that 
retain tight controls on prices and profits. But labor is tapering 
off on strikes, realizing that higher wages cannot be engineered 
-}. solely at the expense of profits and without greater production. 
Administration thinking is geared primarily to holding the wage line 
but it knows price rises are inevitable, and that 0.P.A., under the 
new law, cannot enforce profit restrictions with any degree of 
success. 

In raising cotton textile prices at the mills by eight per cent 
or more, 0.P.A. has anticipated the Aug. 24 deadline, and for the 
first time taken early action to forestall production slowdowns as the 
deadline approached. Increases allowed, however, are deemed wholly 
inadequate to cover post-war rises in labor costs. 0O.P.A. moved 
against the certainty the Decontrol. Board would if it didn't. 

Shortages in cotton textiles generating over five years of 
war are not likely to be overcome for eight or ten months, or a year. 
The bottleneck is manpower, especially skilled workers, and more 
shifts where not now available. Governmental intrusions have thrown 
the production schedule out of kilter, and demand staggers under the 
impact of 12,000,000 demobilized service men seeking shirts and 
shorts, socks and suits, while housewives seek sheets and table 

efe linens. 


O.P.A.'S practice of tying production to mathematically rigid 
‘ price controls, designed first of all to squeeze out profits, will 
require months of readjustment before free competitive conditions come 
into full play. No future factor is predictable, from the price of 
raw. cotton to policies of price fixing agencies. (Over ) 
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C.1.0. is applying the soft pedal to wage demands and new 
strikes as the Administration moves to consolidate last winter's wage 
boosts and adjust prices to higher costs. It also fears public re- 
action as it pours out a reputed $6 million in districts where it. 
wants House and Senate members re-elected or defeated. 

Anger and resentment flares among House and Senate members as 
they recess and go home for the elections. Members who have lately 
visited the home folks, and maybe met primary defeat, say the great- 
est grass roots resentment is over restrictions, scarcities, price 
controls, black markets and the President's labor bill veto. Most ma- 
jority members hope the President does not indulge his campaign 
interest too much, while minority members hope he does. It looks like 
a rugged. campaign, with no holds barred. 

Supplies of American cotton in the next 12 months may be the 
smallest since 1928, says the Department of Agriculture, with a total 
of 17.1 million bales. The crop may be only 9.5 million bales, with 
7.6 million bales carry-over. Recent price increases are attributed 
to a high rate of mill consumption, plus better supply-demand rela- 
tions. Prices reached a 23-year high on July 19. 

Costs of strikes are going up, and cutting deeply into union 
funds. C.I.0. auto workers are passing the hat to borrow $500,000 
from other unions, and studying how to get a health fund from motor 
makers. Dues collections have fallen off in strikes, costing the 
auto union over $1,000,000 and the steel makers over $600,000. 

: It's a safe prediction that tax legislation will be taken up 
in December or January, and rates will be reduced notwithstanding the 
President's threat of higher taxes. Congress believes the time is 
near for permanent, post-war, long-pull, tax legislation, carrying re- -f¢ 
ductions all along the line of 20 per cent, or more. Reduction of 25 ihe 
per cent in Canada for 1947 is pushing the issue forward, with 
pressure from constituents growing. 

Republican control of the next House is increasingly in 
prospect and Democrats are beginning to admit the possibility. Labor 
leader domination of Congress has dropped to zero. It's certain a 
strong coalition of Republicans and conservative Democrats will retain 
control of the Senate by probably the slender margin of three or four 
votes. Conservative and anti-Administration candidates are showing 
surprising strength in primary election returns. 


Champion SPINDLE BUMPER STRAPS 
Textile Leathers ly, Cut from chrome—special tan— 


hairon or Oak leather—in any di- 


SPECIALTIES~— 
SPINDLE BUMPERS 
HARNESS STRAPS 
SHUTTLE CHECK 
HOLD-UP STRAPS 
PICKERS-WASHERS 
BINDER LEATHER 


LOOM STRAPPING, 
BOTH LEATHER 
AND FABRIC 


- mension, standard or special, with 


any punching—clean cut round, 
oval or rectangle holes. Embed- 
ded stitching--Champion Quality 
Materials and Workmanship. 


D. DODENHOFF 


INCORPORATED 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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YARN CARRIERS 


For Headless 
Package Rayon 
Spinning 


EADLESS Package Spinning is a milestone of 
progress in the rayon throwing industry and 
A.P.T. Headless Package Tubes are playing such 
an important part in the success of this opera- 
tion that leading manufacturers of throwing 
machinery and of rayon recommend them. 
Made of laminated paper, impregnated for 
moisture resistance and hardened by baking, this 
A.P.T. tube is perfectly balanced because of its 
perfect lap inside and out. The ridge on the 
inside, where the roll of paper starts,—a regular 
feature of conventional paper tubes,—is ground 
down and eliminated—an exclusive feature. 
A.P.T, Yarn Carriers are used for the spinning, 
twisting or weaving of all fibres. They have ex- 
ceptional strength in view of their light weight, 


IDENTIFIED WITH PROGRESS 


& 


LOOKING INSIDE OF TUBE. 


— Note lap is practically 
invisible. 


are highly resistant to distortion from moisture 
and temperature changes, to splitting and chip- 
ping, will not splinter, have perfect spindle cling 
and are free from static. 

Why not find out how they can improve your 
yarn processing? We'll be glad to help. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


WOONSOCKET, R. L., $s. A. 


Sales Representatives: Jesse Hodges, P. O. Box 784, Charlotte, N. C.; James L. Coffield, Jr., 
360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
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CHAPEL HILL ANC 


BUA 5359 


FORMASETS 
Formasets, synthetic resin finishes for textiles, are again avail- 
able without restriction. Severa] new types developed as a re- 
sult of Warwick’s war-time research have been added. Each 
Formaset has its particular advantages designed to solve specific 


finishing problems. Warwick technical advisors will gladly work 


with you in determining the correct Formaset-for your needs. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


280 FIFTH NEW YORK 19, N. 


A Division. of Sun Chemical Corporation 
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